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2582. Aldrich, V. C. Taking the causal theory of 
perception seriously. J. Phil., 1932, 29, 69-78. 
Causality involves spatially and temporally distinet 
terms and intensional (logical) continuity; the real 
world is causal in this sense. An inanimate body is 
one the behavior of which is affected by proximate 
causes, an animate one (organism) one which may 
be affected by remote causes; awareness is also pres- 
ent in the latter if logical structure is essential to its 
causal description and if it participates in distant and 
past objects. Lovejoy’s “ perceptum” is discarded, 
on the ground that no third term need be interposed 
between the external world and the perceiving sub- 


ject.—E. T. Mitchell (Texas). 
2583. [Anon.] Bibliographie der Philosophie und 


Psychologie. Jg. 12. (Bibliography of philosophy 
and psychology.) Leipzig: Heims, 1932. Pp. 32. 
M. .£80.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2584. Bartholomew, W. T. An inexpensive means 
for timing oscillograph records. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1932, 44, 343-345.—Deseription of a simple device 
for measuring oscillograph records, by means of a 
freely vibrating tuning-fork. It is simple and there- 
fore easy to make and to adjust, and is inexpensive. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2585. Briffault, R. Auguste Henri Forel (1848- 
1931). In: Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. 6. New York: Maemillan, 1931. P. 382.—A 
summary of Forel’s contributions to neurology, psy- 
chology and social problems.—B. Casper (Clark). 


2586. Brinkman, C. Geisteswissenschaften. In: 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 6. New 
York: Maemillan, 1931. Pp. 600-602.—A summary 
of the controversy as to whether or not the quantita- 
tive methods of observations of the natural sciences 
may successfully be applied to “ Geisteswissen- 
schaften ” (mental and moral sciences).—B. Casper 
(Clark). 


2587. Broermann, E. Aligemeine Psychologie. 
Eine Einfiihrung in ihre Tatsachen und Probleme 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Padagogik. 
(2nd ed.) (General psychology. An introduction 
to its facts and problems, with special consideration 
of pedagogy.) Paderborn: Schoningh, 1932. Pp. 
224. M. 5.40.—The book sets forth the essential re- 
sults of general psychology, especially in so far as 
they can be made fertile for pedagogy. The new 
viewpoints of structural and Gestalt psychology, 
general characterology, ete., are considered as sup- 
plementary to the results of the extensive experi- 
mental research. Reference is given to the perform- 


ances of the mature mind. The selection of literature 
was determined by the aim of the book. Pedagog- 
ically important chapters such as memory, purposive 
learning, the psychological side of thought training, 
ete., are handled in detail. At the end, in a separate 
section, problems are given which will point the way 
to the psychological penetration of pedagogical ques 
tions. A Flemish translation of the revised and en 
larged second edition will soon appear.—£. Broer 
marmn (Bonn). 


2588. Chou, 8. K. Psychological laboratories in 
China. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 372-374.—Briet 
description of the psychological laboratory at Tsing 
Hua University, with a diagram.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


2589. Demoor, J. Les sciences physiologiques au 
cours des cinquante dernieres années. (The physio 
logieal sciences during the last 50 years.) Rev. de 
VUniv. de Bruxelles, 1930, No. 1. Pp. 20. Demoo1 
devotes a large part of this review, delivered at the 
inauguration of the new Rockefeller buildings at the 
srussels school of medicine, to phenomena of excita 
bility, discussing the researches of Massart and 
Pfeiffer on sensitivity to light, weight, contact, chem 
ical substances, and ionic concentrations in infusoria 
He considers that perceptions and all reactions arise 
under exactly the same conditions in all living be 
ings, whether they are simple or complex in structure, 
give rise to memory and fatigue, and are uniformly 
governed by the Weber-Fechner law, which was orig 
inally stated in connection with human sensations 
He discusses the work of Massart on phosphorescence 
in Noctiluca, phototropism in Phycomyces, and the 
various tropisms in the flagellates. He argues that 
“the changing expression of the oscillating partia 
equilibria of matter, irritability, governs the proto 
plasmie dynamism, the exteriorization of which repre 
sents what is called life.” He bases his theory on the 
researches of Metchnikoff and Bordet.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 


2590. Downs, H. An alphabet of attributes; as 
pects of human thought and conduct. New York: 
Pitman, 1931. Pp. 214. $1.00.—(Not seen). 


2591. Ellis, W. D. “ Psychology today”: a ques- 
tion of ethics. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 365-367. 
—A eriticism of the rather generalized statements 
appearing in the lectures for laymen sponsored by the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
which may very well be misinterpreted by the non 
psychologically trained listener—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


2592. Eppstein, J. Aichorn. Rev. int. de Ven- 
fant, 1930, 9.—An enthusiastic appreciation of the 
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Viennese psychoanalytic welfare worker, with a por- 
trait.—D. S. Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 


2593. Freeman, G. L. A demonstrational color 
mixer. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 346-347.—De- 
scription of an apparatus for mixing colored lights. 
It avoids the difficulties of using the ordinary ro- 
tating color-mixer, is simple and inexpensive, and 
ean be used for demonstrating to large groups at one 
time.—D. FE. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2594. Henning, H. Psychologie der Gegenwart. 
Psychology of today.) Leipzig: Kroner, 1930. Pp. 
184.—This book will afford the layman a survey of 
the present-day knowledge of psychology and ac- 
quaint him with its chief tasks and problems. Fur- 
thermore it offers to the psychological specialist a 
wealth of valuable interest and information. Be- 
eause of his wide knowledge of international and 
psychological literature, the writer is able to show 
many-sided historical and real relationships which 
might easily be hidden to the special investigator. 
Present problems are discussed critically and impar- 
tially, and new ways indicated for profitable continu- 


ations of the research. The development of speech 
is especially carefully presented. The book treats 
the developmental phases of the new psychology in 


the seetions: mechanics as a model, the era of physi- 
‘al nerve physiology, the turning point, the era of 
psychophysies, the age of physiological psychology, 
the conquest of the higher life of the soul, the analy- 
is of the central factors, complex and Gestalt psy- 
chology, structural psychology, genetic structural 
psychology, the new theory of body and soul. The 
problems of applied psychology are considered in 
the sections: folk psychology, legal and criminal 
psychology, psychology of speech, business psychol- 
ogy and psychotechnies, psychology of esthetics, psy- 
chology of ethies, religious psychology, special states 
of consciousness, occultism and parapsychology, 
psychopathology, psychoanalysis, geopsychology, 
mathematical psychology, differential psychology, 
individual psychology, crowd psychology, social psy- 
chology, culture psychology, psychology of values, 
medical psychology, animal psychology, child psy- 
chology, pedagogical psychology, developmental 
psychology, criteria of knowledge. In addition there 
are special chapters on: the metamorphosis of the 
soul, dynamics of the unconscious, the actual con- 
scious state. The book contains a list of the prin- 
cipal periodicals and an extensive guide to the litera- 
ture, in which more than 40 separate works of the 
writer are mentioned.—W. Ehrenstein (Danzig). 


2595. Howe, E. G. Motives and mechanisms of 
the mind. IV. Mind: its evolution. Lancet, 1931, 
220, 204.—The development of mind is a continuous 
process having its true beginning even before con- 
ception. We inherit the sum of our racial experi- 
ence. Through the emotional recapitulation of the 
experience of the race the individual manifests a 
horror of incest, a feeling of rivalry between the son 
and father, ete. A very important period in the de- 
velopment of mind is the pre-natal period. It may 
be associated, for instance, with our evaluation of 
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rhythm and music. The developing fetus becomes 
accustomed to the rhythm in the beat of the maternal 
arteries. Development of mind takes place not only 
through continuity but through the process of asso- 
ciation. A common emotional value is the factor 
determining the associative link. Through the asso- 
ciative process transferred affects are developed. A 
group of ideas associated with a central feeling is a 
complex. Without drawing a conclusion in regard 
to the free-will question we must recognize that there 
is a greater degree of determinism than is commonly 
recognized. We are the victims not of external fate 
but of internal compulsion.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2596. Ingebrigtsen, B. Et nytt apparat til klinisk 
bestemmelse av horselsevnen. Et “ audiometer.” 
(A new apparatus for clinical determination of audi- 
tory acuity. The audiometer.) Tidsskr. f. d. norske 
laegeforening, 1932, 52, 480-484.—Deseription of a 
simple audiometer made primarily from an ordinary 
blood pressure apparatus (as possessed by most 
physicians) which directs a current of air of differ- 
ent measurable pressures (mercury manometer) 
against a metal plate contained inside a saucer- 
shaped capsule, fitted over the outer ear. It is as- 
sumed that the intensity of the sound is directly pro- 
portional to the pressure of the air current directed 
against the metal plate; thus the reading of the mer- 
cury manometer affords a relative measure of the 
intensity of the sound. The writer states that his 
instrument cannot be used for accurate scientific pur- 
poses and that it covers only a limited range of fre- 
quencies. Inside this range of frequencies, however, 
it is aceurate enough for practical clinical diagnosis. 
As tentative norms taken from 200 individuals with 
normal hearing, he offers the following: under thirty 
years of age, 15-20 mm. Hg; over thirty years of 
age, 15-25 mm. Hg. Some results from patients with 
various forms of diseases of the ear show increases 
from 200 to 800%.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory For Child Research). 

2597. Irwin, O. C. The organismic hypothesis 
and differentiation of behavior. I. The cell theory 
and the neurone doctrine. Psychol. Rev., 1932, 39, 
128-146.—The author, feeling that the traditional 
theories of infant behavior, i.e., the reflex chain theory 
with its atomistic implications, are inadequate to ac- 
count for the nature of specific reactions in infants, 
considers the grounds for an “ organismic” theory. 
He first attacks atomism as it is exemplified in biol- 
ogy by the cell theory, the neurone doctrine, and the 
reflex are concept. He quotes evidence from Whit- 
man, Child, Wilson, and Lillie, showing that the de- 
velopment and functioning of the cell is subordinated 
to the organism as a whole; and evidence from Boeke, 
Kapper’s neurobiotaxis, Child’s gradients, ete., and 
the transplantation experiments of Detwiler and 
Hoadly, showing the neurone to be subordinate to the 
organism, which determines its polarity, direction of 
growth, and functioning.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


2598. Jaensch, E. Grundformen menschlichen 
Seins. (Basie forms of human existence.) Berlin: 
Elsner, 1930. Pp. xv + 524. M. 20.00.—(Not seen). 
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2599. Jaensch, E., & Griinhut, L. Uber Gestalt- 
psychologie und Gestalttheorie. (On Gestalt psy- 
chology and Gestalt theory.) Langensalza: Beyer, 
1929. Pp. 167. M. 5.40.—(Not seen). 


2600. Kallen, H. M. Functionalism. In: Ency- 
clopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 6. New York: 
Maemillan, 1931. Pp. 523-525.—A summary of the 
influence of Darwinian functionalism (as contrasted 
with the older structuralism) upon philosophical and 
scientific thought.—B. Casper (Clark). 


2601. Koffka, K. Gestalt. In: Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, Vol. 6. New York: Macmillan, 
1931. Pp. 642-645.—A history and exposition of the 
Gestalt viewpoint in psychology and other sciences. 

-B. Casper (Clark). 


2602. Kozak, P. Die Psychologie des Philosophen. 
(The psychology of the philosophers.) Czernowitz, 
Rumania: H. Pardini, 1931. Pp. 24. Lei 20.—The 
subject of the discussion is the static and dynamic 
philosophical mind in its purely universal function- 
ing. In the psychical structure of philosophy the 
following motives should not be overlooked: (1) 
impetuosity, even passion of the will; (2) sensitive- 
ness to discrepancies of every kind; the deep and 
lasting strong emotions aroused by the same; (3) 
judgment. The main premises of the philosopher 
are upset by discrepancies experienced; these become 
the problem for him. In time he succeeds in solving 
the detailed problems. Since, however, the problems 
prove intimately amalgamated with one another, the 
philosopher often feels forced to change his field. 
Earlier solutions simply become unconscious again. 
If a recent victory produces a clear situation in re- 
gard to the whole complex problem, that mode of at- 
tack bursts forth out of the unconsciousness and 
shows the most intensely clear intellect, the inspira- 
tion, the world philosophy in the strict sense, which 
later finds its expression in works. However, by no 
means does the philosophical activity find its con- 
clusion in the written fixed statements of the har- 
monious theory. The ideal philosophy is also life 
philosophy, which sees the diserepancy between 
theory and practice and aspires to harmonize them. 
There results naturally a development of the philo- 
sophical mind which is known as the Hegelian scheme 
of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. It is possible for 
us to understand the philosophers, (1) since all men 
sooner or later in life become more or less conscious 
of such diserepancies; (2) since the philosophical 
function of agreement is more or less exact in all 
men.—P. Kozak (Czernowitz). 


2603. Lagerborg, R. Ueber das ‘“ unbewusste 
Psychisch” und dessen Bestimmung durch das In- 
tentionale. (On the “psychological unconscious- 
ness ” and its determination by an intentional entity.) 
Forum philosophicum, 1930, 1, 207-224. (In Eng- 
lish, pp. 225-235.)—The author says that it serves 
no good purpose to try to escape, as does Ziehen, 
from the contradiction implied by the expression 
psychological unconsciousness by using the vague and 
arbitrary idea of an “ intentional” entity. Quoting 


largely from Janet, he discusses the gradual disap 
pearance of the term mind from present-day psy- 
chology, prophesying its final, complete disappear- 
-A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2604. Lewin, J. Geist und Seele. (Mind and 
spirit.) Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1931. Pp. 
134. M. 5.00.—There has been till now no work that 
considers extensively and critically the philosophy of 
Ludwig Klages, whose graphological and charactero- 
logical research is already well known and much 
read. Klages, as opposed to Freud, undertakes the 
experiment of anthropological research on a large 
seale centering around the unconscious. In the in 
troduction the characteristic crisis of the present 
time is explained in its philosophical meaning, and 
the problem of mind versus life in the life philosophy 
of the present is discussed (pragmatism, Bergson, 
Dilthey, Trdltsch, Simmel, Rickert, Liebert). The 
historic man is destined to ruin because he is a spirit 
being in contrast to all other living beings. The mind 
is the destroyer of the body-soul. Klages’ whole 
thinking centers around the being of man, which he 
defines as the unity of the body-soul. This is dis 
solved through the activity of the mind, which de 
velops only in historic man and becomes over-power 
ful. The body becomes more and more deprived of 
soul, and the soul more and more deprived of its 
expression. Because this unity is a specific and fune 
tional one in which the physical is an expression of 
the spiritual, and the soul is the meaning of the body, 
therefore it is a relationship similar to that which 
exists between a word and its meaning. The mind 
is general and identical in all men. It is nothing but 
destructive will power in contrast to moral obliga 
tion, or life faithfulness. Thus there is difference 
and individuality in this unity of body-soul, whose 
particularity shows up finally and presents itself in 
mental activities according to the physical-mental 
tendency and capacity. For the determination of 
being, a metaphysies is first of all required which 
determines the unity of body-soul and the mind as 
well as the relation of each to the other. On this only 
a psychology is built up which leads to the determi- 
nation of the particular being of man and his total 
ity in a characterology on the one hand and a science 
of expression on the other. What Klages opposes 
to the conception of spirit is the whole vital sphere 
as mental or unconscious, so that his anthropology 
proves to be, at the same time, a philosophy of life 
In the end there is a comparison between Klages, 
Theodor Lessing and Scheler, with a criticism and 
rejection of Klages’ thesis. Furthermore, the prob 
lems of philosophical anthropology and a way to 
their solution are indicated.—J. Lewin (Berlin). 


2605. Loucks, R. B. An automatic technique for 
establishing conditioned reflexes. Amer. J. Psy 
chol., 1932, 44, 338-343.—“ An automatic technique 
has been developed for establishing conditioned re 
flexes in dogs. A master-control device or robot ad 
ministers the various stimuli and food, starts and 
stops a tape-chronograph which records the duration 
of the stimulus, the point at which food is given, and 
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of salivary secretion. Additional appa- 
comprise the following motor-driven 
oser, for timing intermittent stimull; 
tie-pneumatie device for producing tactual 
electrically 


ps 
pieces: 
cireuit-« elec- 


house-current ; 


Lime clock on 
ed food-box; and vacuum-tube drop-recorder.” 
) BE. Johannsen (Skidmore). 
2606. Murchison, C. [Ed.] A history of psy- 
hology in autobiography. Vol. II. Worcester, 
Ml k Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. xvi + 407. 


second in the series ol volumes (see IV: 
G09) « r autobiographies of well-known psy- 
[his volume contains sketches written by 
B J. Drever, K. Dunlap, G. C. Ferrari, 
I. | , K. Groos, G. Heymans, H. Hoffding, 
H. Judd, C. L. Morgan, W. B. Pillsbury, L. M. 
\I [ W ashl rm R S W oodworth, and 
l Photographs of the contributors are 
) Worcester State Hospital). 
Murphy, G. Gustav Theodor Fechner 
(1801-87) Encyclopaedia of the Social Sei 
\ { New York Macmillan, 1931. P. 154. 
of Fechner’s contributions to 
Casper (Clark). 
Netto, G. Nova concepcao sobre o psych- 
» humano. New conception of the human 
ire) issist. a Psychopathas d. Pernam 
l 98.—The classical psychology gave 
! exp ition ot the facts 
if W undtiar and Fechnerian 
erficial. Psychopathol 
» 1 rd the adequate study of 
Anu psychology has also had 
the ¢ rehension ¢ the psyche. 
( on of the vital role 
Psychological determinism 
ee ‘ ] a Naagae (Chieago). 
Ogden, R. M. Insight. Amer. J. Psychol., 
44, 350-35 \ logical analysis of the prob 
n the cones pt ol insight, and a con 
ten que Ss po ed by G. W. Hart 
being essential to the elarification of the 
the Ge point of view.—D. E. Jo 
SkKiamore). 
Pavlov, I. P. The reply of a physiologist 
to psychologists. Psycl Rev., 1932, 39, 91-126. 
I parts of the paper are specific replies 
the conditioned reflex by Guthrie 
The last part 1s an attack on certain 
psych logy which Pavlov feels violate 


ueceessful investigation. In Part I, he 

the psychologist’s accepting the principle 

r as ultimate and applying it to every 

of learning, so that all the individual features 
are explained as one process, without ex- 
several of 


periment verification. He objeets to 


Guthrie’s reformulated explanations of aspects of the 


( litioni process, as delayed conditioning, irre- 
versibilitv of temporal order of eonditioned and 

onditioned stimuli, extinetion of the conditioned 
reflex, the gradual intensification of the conditioned 
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affect during its formation, and conditioning to other 
stimuli in the neighborhood. In Part II, he states 
what he regards as the fundamental elements of the 
reflex theory, i.e., determinism, analysis and syn- 
thesis, and the adaptation of function to structure. 
He then attempts to refute Lashley’s arguments 
against localization and specificity of structure-fune- 
tion relation. The main points are (1) that Lash- 
ley’s interpretation of the reflex are concept is too 
rigid, so that his experimental tests of it have been 
inadequate, and (2) that he has offered nothing in 
place of it except remote analogies to embryonal 
In Part III, Kohler’s Gestalt interpretations 
of animal behavior are eriticized, as are also the 
alternative explanations of the purposivists.—A. G. 
Bills 

2611. Peterson, J. The twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 374- 
384.—The meetings of the Southern Society for Phi- 
losophy and Psychology were held jointly with those 
of the psychology section of the A. A. A. S., De- 
eember 29-31, 1931, at New Orleans. A critical re- 
view of the papers read is offered.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


2612. Reininger, R. Das psycho-physische Prob- 
lem. Eine erkenntnistheoretische Untersuchung zur 
Unterscheidung der Physischen und Psychischen 
iiberhaupt. (2nd. ed.) (The psychophysical prob- 
lem. An epistemological investigation of the distine- 

Wien: 
(Not 


tissue. 


(Chieago). 


physical and psychical in general.) 
Pp. ix-+- 292. M. 11.00. 


tion ol! 

1} a2 
Braumiiller, 1930. 
seen}. 


2613. Roback, A. A. Sir Francis Galton (1822-— 


1911). In: Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 


Vol. 6. New York: Maemillan, 1931. Pp. 553-554. 

\ summary of Galton’s eontributions to psychol- 
OgyV, eugenics and anthropometry. B. Casper 
( lark). 


2614. Rothacker, E. Hinleitung in die Geistes- 
wissenschaften. 2. (Introduction to the mental 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1930. Pp. xxii + 

(Not seen). 


sciences. 2.) 
288. M. 12.00. 
2615. Schein, J. Zentralistische Organisation und 
Seelenleben. (Centralistiec organization and mental 
life.) Munich: Reinhardt, 1931. Pp. 608.—Volume 
1, published in 1922, dealt with personal develop- 
ment. The present volume develops the thesis that 
mental processes are unlike unconscious vegetative 
activities, which are essentially of a reflex character. 
Support for this position is found in a consideration 
of the facets of perception—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 
2616. Sellin, T. Charles Buckman Goring (1870- 
1919). In: Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. 6. New York: Maemillan, 1931. P. 703.—A 
summary of Goring’s contribution to the psychology 
of eriminality.—B. Casper (Clark). 
Seward, G. H. A device for demonstrating 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 
simple, standard 


2617. 
apparent visual motion. 
44, 348-349. Deseription of a 
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device by means of which movement can be demon- 
strated. It is so constructed as to permit a variety 
of slides showing movement of various types to be 
used.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2618. Taylor, H. The method of Gestalt psychol- 
ogy. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 356-361.—De- 
scription of a study made to discover whether certain 
figures, claimed by Koffka to be spontaneously per- 
ceived as 2- or 3-dimensional, really were so. The 
results showed that in one case it was, in the other 
it was not. It is concluded that the procedure of 
Gestalt psychology frequently leads to inadequate 
results—D. FE. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2619. Troland, L. T. The principles of psycho- 
physiology. III. Cerebration and action. New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1932. Pp. xxiv + 446. $4.00. 
—The present volume (for volumes 1 and 2 see IV: 
2881 and V: 79) devotes 5 chapters to cerebration. 
The author here summarizes certain general facts of 
neurology and relates many conscious processes to 
physiological activities. Four chapters are devoted 
to action, including reflexes, instincts, emotion and 
habit. The author believes “that the introspective 
field and its contents, in their totality, are function- 
ally determined by variables lying within a small 
focus in the frontal lobes of the cerebrum; although 
the exact values of these variables, at any time, rest 
largely upon a complex system of sub-frontal, as 
well as of sensory, activities.” Concerning action the 
author writes: “. . . we have seen that all forms of 
experience are related to motor processes, but we 
have endeavored to ascertain the special conditions 
in consciousness for specific changes in the efferent 
innervations, thus penetrating the mysteries of ‘ will.’ 
. . » We have advocated a deterministic theory of vo- 
lition and a hedonistic theory of motivation.” <A 
fourth volume is promised in which philosophical 
interpretations and psychophysiological principles 
will be considered.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2620. [Various]. Jahresbericht des Forschungs- 
instituts fiir Psychologie der Arbeit und Bildung in 
Gelsenkirchen-Buer, 1929. (Annual report of the 
Research Institute for the Psychology of Work and 
Training in Gelsenkirchen-Buer, 1929.) Miinster i. 
W.: Aschendorffsche Verl., 1930. Pp. 79. M. 2.00. 
—(Not seen). 


2621. Vnukov, N. A. [The idealistic theories in 
contemporary western-European psychology.] Zh. 
nevropatol. 4. psikhiat., 1931, No. 1, 17-27.—The 
author criticizes the concept of psychology of Mona- 
kow, Kretschmer, Bleuler, Stern and other European 
psychiatrists from the point of view of dialectic ma- 
terialism. The erisis which can be observed in this 
field of European science demonstrates the need of 
a critical survey from the Marxian-Leninian point 
of view.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

2622. Volkelt, H. [Ed.] Bericht tiber den XI. 
Kongress fiir experimentelle Psychologie in Wien 


vom 9.-13. April 1929. (Report of the 11th con- 
gress for experimental psychology, Vienna, April 


9-13, 1929.) Jena: Fischer, 1930. 
M. 11.00.—(Not seen). 


2623. Watson, G. The first International Neuro- 
logical Congress. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 384- 
389.—881 members, representing 42 nations, at- 
tended the First International Neurological Congress 
from August 3lst to September 4th, 1931, at Berne, 
Switzerland. 234 papers were read.—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Skidmore). 


2624. Wheeler, R. H. The laws of human nature. 
New York: Appleton, 1932. Pp. xiv + 235. $2.00. 
—After a consideration of the background of pres- 
ent-day psychology, the author presents a Gestalt 
interpretation of biological organization, perception, 
learning, emotion, will, and personality. The author 
proposes eight laws, which “explain man in all the 
complexity of his purposive behavior, as readily as 
they explain the simplest events in the so-called 
physical world, provided those events are apprehended 
in relation to a system of energy.” These laws are: 
the law of field properties; parts derive their proper- 
ties from the whole; the whole conditions the activi- 
ties of its parts; parts emerge from wholes through 
processes of differentiation or individuation; wholes 
evolve as wholes; the law of least action; the law of 
maximum work; and the principle of configuration, 
“which contains the idea that never does one discrete 
and isolated event affect another discrete and iso- 
lated event; for diserete and isolated things are fic- 
tions.”"—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2625. White, C. M. Behaviorism, psychoanalysis, 
and the psychology of P-function. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 44, 263-274.—A critical : 


Pp. xii + 213. 


review of the 
psychological theory of Bentley, who develops “a 
thorough-going functional point of view, cutting free 
both from the structural type of analysis and from 
those compromising kinds of functionalisms which 
have been drawn either from a teleological biology 
of adaptive ends or from the logie of cognition.” 
The way in which the Bentley psychology differs 
from behaviorism and from psychoanalysis is pointed 
out.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2626. Williams, F. E. Walter Elmore Fernald 
(1859-1924). In: Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, Vol. 6. New York: Maemillan, 1931. Pp. 
184-185.—A summary of Fernald’s contributions to 
the problem of social control of mental deficiency.— 


B. Casper (Clark). 
[See also abstracts 2919, 3015.] 
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2627. Adrian, E. The microphonic action of the 
cochlea: an interpretation of Wever and Bray’s ex- 
periments. J. Physiol., 1930, 71, 28-29.—The author 
repeated and verified Wever and Bray’s experiments. 
He gives his reasons for interpreting the phenomenon 
as due to electrical variations accompanying the 
functioning of the cochlea and not to action currents 
of the nerve. If death or the cutting of the nerve 
abolishes the phenomenon, it is probably due to 
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mechanical modifications of a circulatory nature in 
arteries accompanying the nerve, for the phe- 
nomenon is not modified through chilling the nerve 
and the cochlea with ice or through effecting partial 


the 


lesions of the nerve or through a suppression of its 
conduction capacities by means of novocaine or the 
injection of acetic acid. When the electrodes are 
placed in the petrous bone far from the nerve, the 
phenomenon is still obtained with an intensity which 
prec the much feebler variations in potential 
which produce the action currents of the nerve. The 
mechanism of this curious microphonie functioning 
of the cochlea is still to be determined.—A. B. Hunter 
(Ulark 


2628. Bernfeld, 8., & Feitelberg, 8. Deformation, 
Unterschiedsschwelle und Reizarbeit bei Druck- 


reizen. (Deformation [of tissue], difference thresh- 
1 stimulus work-values of pressure stimuli.) 
irch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1932, 83, 197-260.—The 


attempt to determine experimentally the re- 


li hip that obtains between the weight of the 

stimulus | and the amount of tissue deformation 

j [his relation is found to be given by the hyper- 
Cr 

I é tion y=——— where c is the maximum 

ession without breaking of the tissue and a is a 


tant, determined in part by the face of the weight 
the 


ed and other unanalyzable characteristics of 
Le [The equation is best satisfied when z takes 
do not arouse pain and when the 
k rface of the weight does not change ap- 
pl during its application. The relative dif- 
I f hreshold is closely related to the constant 

\ ij 
where y is the additional deformation pro- 
( f I certain weight and y is the difference 
between the total possible deformation and y. The 
rk-value, defined as the amount of work 
done by the stimulus, is given by the equation 
x)dy, where x is the weight, y is the 
depth of depression and a is a constant. The amount 
rk in relation to the difference threshold is con- 
Ar,\ 

nt, 4A ( « + 2 —T Ay, where Az and Ay 


value of the weight and 
respectively.—R. 


refer to the diserimination 
rence threshold deformation, 
Waters (Arkansas). 


2629. Calabresi, R. La percezione tattilo-cine- 
tica delle grandezze e delle forme negli adulti e nei 


fanciulli. (The tactile and kinetie perception of 


-e and shape in adults and in normal and abnormal 
ehildren.) Riv. di sci. appl. alleduc. fis., 1931, 2, 
|-37.—The author intends to verify results already 
obtained for adults, and to compare these results 
with those obtained from experiments upon normal 
nd abnormal ehildren, in order to discover whether 


intuition is a factor in the tactile and kinetic per- 
ception of size and shape. Differences in method 
and rapidity of examining have been observed care- 


fully in the O’s of all three groups. The most im- 
portant results are as follows: (1) It has been con- 
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firmed that the tendeney is to judge size examined 
by touch as much smaller than it actually is. (2) 
Normal and abnormal children underestimate sur- 
faces to a greater extent than adults; they also under- 
estimate lengths, whereas adults overestimate short 
lengths and underestimate long ones. (3) In all 
three groups there are certain subjects who tend to 
overestimation; they are also the most exact. (4) 
The size of a surface is not judged directly, bus 
judgment is made by estimating the lengths of tne 
sides, diameter, ete. (5) Geometrical elementary 
shapes (squares, circles, rectangles) are immediately 
recognized, whereas new and complicated shapes are 
reconstituted by knewledge of the single parts; ab 
normal children are quite deficient in this perception, 
but normal children are equal and possibly superior 
to adults. (6) The visual image of an elementary 
geometrical shape examined by touch is easily ob- 
tained, but the image of a complicated test object is 
seldom recognized by touch. The image of a com- 
plicated shape is generally obtained from images of 
the single parts separately known, and it is not easily 
obtained. The judgment of size examined by move- 
ment and touch is derived from comparisons witb 
sizes already known, of which we have visual idea 
(7) O’s of the three groups use nearly the same 
methods; abnormal children are more eareless, negh- 
gent, and rapid than normal. Each group contain. 
individuals who adopt a static attitude (examining 
the test object with touch, but without movement, 
and those who examine the test object chiefly with 
movements. The latter are generally disposed to 
overestimation and exactitude. (8) No intuitive 
understanding of size and shape examined by touch 
and movement has been verified—M. Ponzo (Rome). 


2630. Casella, B. Senso delle spazio ed apparato 
vestibolare. (The spatial sense and the vestibular 
apparatus.) Ala d’Italia, 1931, No. 6-7, 577-578.— 
A. Angyal (Turin). 


2631. Dallenbach, K. M. A comparative study of 
the errors of localization on the finger-tips. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 327-331.—The size of errors of 
localization was studied on the radial side of the first 
phalanx of the left index, the right index, and the 
left great finger of the hand. 6 O’s were used. The 
results indicate that the average error of localization 
for all three areas is approximately the same.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2632. Davies, E., & Babb, W. W. M. Concerning 
the absolute method in psychophysics. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1932, 44, 367-369.—This study was made 
in an effort to substantiate the suggestion of Fern- 
berger that the interval of uncertainty is larger in a 
lifted-weight experiment for a relative series, if the 
relative series immediately followed an absolute 
series. The statistical results confirm Fernberger’s 
study.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2633. Duret, R. L’objet de la perception: étude 
psychologique. (The object of perception: a psy- 
chological study.) Paris: Alean, 1929. Pp. iv+ 
102.—( Not seen). 
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2634. Fernberger, 8. W. A preliminary study of 
taste deficiency. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 322- 
326.—Using para-ethoxy-phenyl-thio-carbamide erys- 
tals, 1025 students (528 men and 497 women) were 
asked to report the taste obtained. The curves for 
the two sexes were bimodal, the majority of the 
judgments falling either in the “ tasteless” or “ ex- 
tremely bitter” classes. The percentage of non-dis- 
criminators among the men was larger than among 
the women.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2635. Ferreri, G. Indagine psicologica della 
sordita negli adulti. (Psychological investigation 
of deafness in adults.) Arch. ital. di otol., 1931, 42, 
1-72.—The author reports a paper by Giese (Stutt- 
gart) read before the Congress of Corrective Peda- 
gogy at Cologne, October, 1930, based upon an in- 
quiry (questionnaire of 150 items) on “ The psychic 
and social condition of partially deaf individuals, or 
individuals who have become deaf as adults.” It is 
remarked, among other things, that the deaf or hard 
of hearing make a very limited use of acoustical in- 
struments, while they instinctively and often uncon- 
sciously use lip reading. The effect of deafness upon 
active professions is considered; the possibility of 
independence (e.g., in travelling), relations with the 
family and society, and preferred pastimes are dis- 
cussed. Deafness is growing more frequent in civi- 
lized eountries, and is often more of a misfortune 
than an infirmity; hence the necessity for prophy- 
lactic work. Many deaf people are misanthropie.— 
R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2636. Freeman, E. A rejoinder. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 44, 370-372.—Answer to criticism by 
Ferree and Rand (Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 678- 
684) of Freeman’s work on achromatic sensitivity.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2637. Graham, C. H., & Goldman, N. Intensity 
and number of cones in foveal stimulation. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 275-288.—-The problem of this 
study was to determine the relationship between the 
threshold intensity of illumination and the size of 
area stimulated for the fovea. The results show that 
no simple relation exists between the two variables. 
A disproportionately high intensity is required when 
few cones are stimulated, there being an abrupt drop 
in the intensity necessary when the area is sufficient 
to comprise 50 to 100 cones. A discontinuity in the 
curve at the other end appears to be due to activating 
of rods, when the area stimulated is large-—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2638. Heider, F. Die Leistung der Wahrnehmung- 
systems. (The activity of the perceptive system.) 
Zsch. f. Psychol., 1930, 114, 371-394.—An object is 
manifested to us only through an intermediary; for 
example, through the light rays which act on the eye. 
This intermediary phenomenon does not adequately 
represent the object, does not give all its characteris- 
ties. This fact explains the presence of certain 
equivocal perceptions which might represent several 
real objects, a correct interpretation being given 
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only through the use of a certain sensory context. 
An elaboration of these ideas constitutes a world of 
ideas which more nearly approaches the world of 
objects. The peculiar characteristics of the laws of 
perceptions are revealed only when there are errors 
present, inadequate elaborations and completions of 
the real objects.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2639. Hunt, W. A. Localization of bright and 
dull pressure. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 308-313. 
—The purpose of the present investigation was to 
discover whether the bright pressure aroused by a 
pleasant stimulus is always localized in a definite 
relation to the dull pressure aroused by an unpleas- 
ant stimulus. The 7 O’s were given three series of 
observations upon colors. In the first period O was 
asked whether the color presented aroused a pres- 
sure, and was asked to localize it. In the second 
period he was asked to make affective judgments upon 
the same colors. In the third series he was asked to 
report on the localization of bright and dull pres- 
sures. The results show that the localization of 
bright and dull pressures is of a general nature, al- 
though Horiguchi’s results are confirmed, i.e., the 
bright pressures are localized in the neck and chest 
region, the dull in the abdomen. The bright pres- 
sures are definitely localized above the dull pressures. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2640. Irwin, B. The gates of light; a record of 
progress in the engineering of colour and light. 
Philadelphia: McKay, 1931. Pp. 160. $3.00.—(Not 
seen). 


2641. Judd, D. B. Chromaticity sensibility to 
stimulus differences. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1932, 22, 
72-108.—A method, discovered empirically, is given 
for computing the approximate number of thresh- 
old steps between any two colors of the same bright- 
ness whose specifications in some fundamental terms 
are available. The method is shown to give results 
in substantial agreement with published sensibility 


data dealing with (1) wave-length change, (2) 
change in colorimetric purity, and (3) color-tem- 


perature change. A mixture diagram is included 
showing colors specified by their trilinear coordinates 
and by the dominant wave length and purity of their 
stimuli. From this diagram the number of thresh- 
old steps separating any two colors of the same 
brightness may be read with a degree of certainty 
indicated by the comparisons presented. The em- 
pirical relation is first given in terms of distribution 
(“ sensation,” “ excitation”) curves which suggest a 
three-component theory of vision (Young-Helm- 
holtz); but it is re-expressed in terms of curves 
which suggest an opponent-colors theory (Hering). 
Since this re-expression is nearly as convenient as 
the original expression, it is concluded that such sue- 
cess as has been demonstrated for this relation can 
not be used as an argument for either form of theory; 
rather is a theory suggested which is more complex 
than either, such as that of G. E. Miiller. Bibliog- 
raphy of 80 titles—D. B. Judd (Bureau of Stand- 
ards). 
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2642. Kingsley, H. L. An experimental study of 
‘search.’ Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 314-318.— 
The problem of the present study was to investigate 
in some detail the experience of “search.” The 5 O’s 
were presented with a picture in an exposure appa- 
ratus, and told by E to find some specific object in 
the picture. The search performance was character- 

d by exploratory eye-movements, rapid shifts of 
and corresponding changes in visual pat- 
terns. “The task was sustained mainly by verbal 
kinesthesis, and pressures and strains in the head.” 

visual imagery of an anticipatory nature 
usually aided O in his search, an inadequate image 
of the object to be found often hindered the per- 
formance.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2643. Lewis, D., & Dandy, W. E. The course of 
the nerve fibers transmitting sensation of taste. 
1930, 21, (Biol. Abst. VI: 


att tion 
a ention, 


irc Surd., 249-258. 


2644. Lutz, A. Ueber einige weitere Falle von 
binasaler Hemianopsie (Bericht iiber eine neue 
eigene Beobachtung unter spezieller Beriicksichtigung 
der Pupillenreaktion). (Additional cases of binasal 
I nopsia. Report on a recent, personal observa- 

with special attention to the pupillary reflex.) 
irch. f. Ophth., 1930, 125, 103-124.—The author, 
is previously analyzed 84 cases found in the 


terature, gives 9 additional ones which confirm the 
ng facts: male eases predominate in binasal 
hemianopsia, middle-aged and not arteriosclerotic 


ts only are affected, and there is a decided 

of positive symptoms accompanying the dis- 
rbance. The ease observed by the author contra- 
licts the hypothesis of a pupillo-motor retinal zone 

ited to the center. The whole retina responded in 
to light, a fact which is in aceord with 
nical and pathological data. However, 
neeption was verified: direct and 
are aroused equally through the tem- 


other anato1 
consen- 
react ons 


r nasal demi-retina. 


I | or Lutz deseribes the path- 
; of the various fibers and indicates the disturb- 
which result from the different sections.—A. 

B. Hunter (Clark). 


2645. Meili, R., & Tobler, E. Les mouvements 
stroboscopiques chez les enfants. (Stroboscopic 
movements in children.) Arch. de psycho’ 1931, 23, 

s] 156 


Is stroboscopic movement proauced in the 
child by the same conditions that produce it in the 
t? Is it produced significantly more readily in 


child, and ean the particular character of the 
child’s pereeption be explained by it? Experiments 
were conducted upon 38 children from five to twelve 
years old, and upon 22 adults. The very simple ex- 
perimental set-up was composed of ecards pierced 
appropriate openings, permitting the successive 
projection upon a sereen of two illuminated areas 
A and B, which gave rise, in proportion as the time 
interval between the two projections was lessened, 
to three principal phenomena: (1) A succeeds B 
(succession or duality); (2) optimal stroboscopic 
movement, 


with 


A and B appearing only as a single ob- 
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ject in motion; (3) simultaneity of A and B. But 
there appeared other intermediate phenomena, which 
should also be accounted for in an adequate theory 
of stroboscopic movement. The experiment showed 
that optimal movement appeared much more easily 
in the child than in the adult; and the same was true 
for simultaneity. How may this difference between 
the child and the adult be explained? The authors 
review the different explanations proposed, notably 
those of Wertheimer, Kohler, and Hillebrand. Only 
those explanations based upon Gestalt theory seem 
capable of furnishing an answer. Strobosecopice move- 
ment is a total phenomenon having as its basis a total 
physiological process which is set off more easily in 
the child than in the adult. This phenomenon is 
parallel to that which has been described under the 
name syncretism or global vision, and which also 
shows that children experience totals more strongly 
than do adults. It may also be concluded, in view 
of the more rapid appearance of simultaneity in the 
child, that there is indicated a greater persistence of 
the sensory process taken in isolation. However, an 
experiment like that of Talbot on fusion shows no 
significant difference between adults and children, 
and so weighs against the latter hypothesis; the phe- 
nomenon of simultaneity may therefore also be con- 
sidered as a total one which is produced more readily 
in the child than in the adult—M. R. Lambercier 
(Geneva). 


2646. Melzi, U. Che cosa si pud fare al giorno 
d’oggi per i sordi? (What can be done today for 
the deaf?) Giorn. d. med. prat., 1931, 4, 179-183.— 
The author shows the importance of medical and 
social eare of deaf and hearing defectives, both chil- 
dren and adults.—A. Angyal (Turin). 


2647. Mibai, 8S. An experimental study of ap- 
parent movement. Psychol. Monog., 1931, 42, No. 3. 
Pp. 91.—The introductory section of this monograph 
is devoted to a systematic review of the literature on 
apparent movement, under the headings: methods 
and apparatus, results, and theories. The author’s 
experimental program differed from previous studies 
of these phenomena in that it employed repeated ex- 
posures of the stimulus pattern instead of a single 
exposure; the pictures were either drawn on a film 
by hand or photographed, and subsequently pro- 
jected on a sereen by an Eastman kodascope. No 
head-rests or fixation points were employed. The 
subjects, mostly untrained undergraduate students, 
were seated in the experimental room and instructed 
to describe what they saw. The investigation cen- 
tered upon the conditions under which back and forth 
movements are perceived, the conditions under which 
a radial line is seen to rotate, and the factors respon- 
sible for variations in the speed of an illusory move- 
ment. The author describes three types of apparent 
movement produced by a line which seems to move 
back and forth: the line moves continuously, or it 
moves but disappears in the interspace, or it flashes 
on and off during exposure periods. The length of 
the pause and the size of the angle are related to 
these types of movement. Under one set of condi- 
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tions the line appears to describe a cone (three di- 
mensional effect) and under another set it appears 
to bend. In studying rotary movements, the author 
used one, two, and three diameters (or spokes) of a 
wheel. He discovered indifferent areas, located be- 
tween the spokes, and he was able to correlate fluctu- 
ating, clock-wise, and counter-clockwise movements 
respectively with the positions of the spokes with 
reference to these areas, when the spokes fell on the 
areas in succeeding exposures. The subjects also 
compared different speeds and thus enabled the au- 
thor to describe some of the relationships which ob- 
tained among slow and fast speeds, time, and the 
appearance of the motion field—F. A. C. Perrin 
(Texas). 


2648. Mittelstadt, E. Experimentelle Untersuch- 
ungen iiber den motorischen Effekt der Unlust bei 
Schmerzreiz. (Experimental studies of the motor 
effect of unpleasantness as a result of a painful stim- 
ulus.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1932, 83, 1-118.— 
Using an ergographie set-up, the author studies the 
effect of a painful stimulus (pinching the arm of the 
subject) on the latency, the speed of reaching the 
maximum height of the lift, the height, and the total 
time of reaction. Introspective reports and objective 
results indicate that the effect of the stimulus is to 
shorten the latent time and increase the height of 
reaction. These results support Stérring’s as op- 
posed to Lehmann’s hypothesis that painful stimuli 
have an inhibiting effect on ergographic work.—R. 
H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2649. Neill, J. C. Miners’ nystagmus. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1932, 9, 63-68.—Investigation of several 
thousand miners throughout the United States indi- 
cates that nystagmus is no longer prevalent as an 
occupational disease. The author attributes this to 
better lighting with consequently improved macular 
fixation and to pneumatic drills which eliminate 
working in awkward positions—H. Barry, Jr. 
(Tufts). 

2650. Quaglio, —. Ricerche cliniche sul com- 
portamento dell’acutezza visiva indiretta in alcune 
affezioni oculari. (Clinical examination of the 
acuity of peripheral vision in certain ocular diseases. ) 
Boll. d’ocul., 1930, Oct.—Quaglio has examined dis- 
eased eyes with the purpose of finding a help in 
diagnosis of certain conditions —C. H. Graham 
(Johnson Foundation, Pennsylvania). 


2651. Roberts, W. H. A two-dimensional analysis 
of the discrimination of differences in the frequency 
of vibrations by means of the sense of touch J. 
Franklin Inst., 1932, 213, 283-311.—Using a modifi- 
cation of Knudsen’s apparatus to produce vibrations 
of variable frequency and amplitude in a diaphragm, 
and using an optical system similar to that of Miller’s 
phonodeik to measure them, the author has determined 
for seven experienced observers the ability to dis- 
criminate differences in frequency by the sense of 
touch when the frequency difference is masked by 
varying degrees of difference in amplitude. Hearing 
was excluded by introducing a buzzer as a sound 
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barrier. It was found that an observer, although 
failing completely at first, could learn to diserimi- 
nate a 5% frequency interval at 400 d.v.’s between 
two successive stimuli with practically no errors pro- 
vided he was permitted to become accustomed to 
some definite amplitude ratio (between 0.92 and 
1.08) at which the stimuli were held. Failure to 
keep the amplitude ratio constant markedly reduced 
the discriminability. It was found that, in a sense, 
frequency difference and amplitude difference, when 
combined, operate antagonistically; that is, if the 
second stimulus is, for example, of higher frequency, 
the subject will nevertheless report it to be lower 
provided the second stimulus is also of sufficiently 
greater amplitude. The smallest frequency interval 
discriminated was 2.5% (one-sixth of a musical tone). 
—D. B. Judd (Bureau of Standards). 


2652. Scheerer, R. Zur Topographie des Sehner- 
venrandes im kurzsichtigen und im nicht kurzsich- 
tigen Auge. (The topography of the border of the 
visual nerve in the near-sighted and not near-sighted 
eye.) Graefes Arch. f. Ophth., 1930, 124, 53-75.— 
(Biol. Abst. VI: 8374). 

2653. Stefanini, A. Per un’intesa sulla misura 
del potere uditivo. (For agreement on the meas- 
urement of hearing ability.) Arch. ital. di otol., 
1931, 1, 21-30.—The author presents a way of meas- 
uring which would give more rational values for 
hearing ability, and which would also take into con- 
sideration the fact that the sensation does not in- 
crease as rapidly as the mechanical energy which 
produces the stimulation.—A. Angyal (Turin). 

2654. Steiner, R. Das Wesen der Farben im 
Licht und Finsternis, Mass, Zahl und Gewicht. 
(The nature of colors in light and darkness, size, 
number, and weight.) Dornach: Phil.-Anthrop. 
Verl. am Goetheanum, 1930. Pp. v-+-80. M. 3.00. 
—/(Not seen). 

2655. Usmadze, D. Wher die Gewichtstauschung 
und ihre Analoga. (Concerning the weight-illusion 
and its analogies.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1931, 38, 
366-379.—The starting point of Usnadze’s article is 
the well-known illusion that if two equally heavy 
objects of different volume are presented, the one 
of greater volume appears the lighter. He 
shows that this happens whether the spatial size is 
perceived optically or haptically. He finds, further, 
that an analogous illusion appears in the case of the 
field of vision alone (in a tachistoseopie experiment), 
when an artificial association between size and spa- 
tial position has been formed.—D. S. Oberlin (Bryn 
Mawr). 

2656. Valsalva, A. M. Trattato dell’ orecchio 
umano. (Treatise on the human ear.) Rome: 
Luigi Pozzi, 1931. Pp. 163.—The translation is pre- 
ceded by an account of the life and work of the 
famous Italian doctor and anatomist, 1666-1723, who 
with Morgagni was the originator of the modern ana- 
tomical-pathological method.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2657. Werner, H. Untersuchungen iiber Emp- 
findung und Empfinden. I. Das Problem des Emp- 


also 
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2658-2663 ATTENTION, 
findens und die Methoden seiner experimentellen 
Priifung. (Research in the field of sensation. LI. 
The pr sensation and the experimental 
methods used in its study.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1930, 
114, 152—-166.—The general introduc- 
tion to the subject of modern experimental researches 
in the field of sensation, discussing the use of the 
stages in sensory phenomena, and the prob- 


»blem of 


author gives a 


term, the 


lem of synesthesia. 1. B. Hunter (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 2582, 2593, 2596, 2617, 2669, 
2672, 2679, 2696, 2715, 2739, 2756, 2896, 2908, 
2955. ] 

FEELING AND EMOTION 
658. Cantril, H., & Hunt, W. A. Emotional ef- 


fe cts produ re ” the injection of adrenalin. Amer. 


2, 44, 300—-307.—An effort was made 

< the psychological effects of adrenalin, by 

intramuscularly) 1.5 ee. of adrenalin 

ll O’s were used. The adrenalin was in- 

then O was asked to write an introspec- 

his feelings In some cases a check 

‘ performed, the injection in this ease 

| salt solution Analysis of the re 

I tl n ( n ol adrenal n 18 not 

ice an ¢ n. A d emotion may 

e lack of object usually deprives it of 

s. The authors suggest that the con- 

é nal é dependent upon (1) pr- 

mie reaction, (2) secondary behavioral 

d }) intellectual content D. E. Jo- 
Skidmo1 


). Gadelius, B. Modern development of the 


psychology of emotions. Acta psychiat. et neur., 

7, 135-158 This survey of the theories of 

ns with Carl Lange and William James 

cponents the modern physiological in- 

ot emotional experience. The author 

st important stages in the progress of 

psychology of emotions, ending with a brief 

of Freud’s contribution to the field. He 

t while in the beginning of Freud’s teaching 

an attempt at a scientific correlation be- 

psychology and physiology, the trend of his 

s been of questionable value. The wide- 

vcceptance of the views of the latter signifies 

the author a decadence of science.—C. G. Aldrich 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research) 


2660. Harris, A. J. Affective contrast between 
modalities. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 289-299.— 
[his experiment was performed in an effort to dis- 


eover whether the law of affective equilibrium 
Beebe-Center) is applicable when the experiences 
different modalities. The materials used were 
colored papers and odorous liquids. Ten experi- 
enced O’s were used. The O’s were presented with 
the colors, first in connection with the P series of 
dors, then in connection with the U series. The 


results show that affective contrast does not usually 
when odors and colors are presented alter- 
continuous “When a definitely 


result 


nately in a series. 


D 
” 
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P or U mood is induced by strongly affective stimuli 
of one modality, judgments of the affective value of 
stimuli of another modality, during the same period 
of time, tend to be influenced in the direction of the 
prevailing mood. If the O reports himself as adopt- 
ing a rather critical attitude in judging the stimuli, 
this tendency will not be apparent in his actual judg- 
ments; if he reports himself as adopting a rather 
uncritical attitude, the tendency will be quite notice- 
able in the results..—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2661. Stoérring, G. Methoden der Psychologie des 
Gefiihlslebens. (Methods in the psychology of affec- 
tive life.) Handb. d. biol. Arbeitsmethoden, 1931. 
Abt. VI, Teil B, 2 Hilfte, pp. 1125-1646.—The first 
part of this comprehensive work treats of the “ gen- 
eral theory of the emotions” and chiefly of the psy- 
chopathological methods and their use; specifically: 
organic sensations and affects; moods; the influence 
of emotional states on representation and thought; 
obsessive images and ideas, ete. In regard to Freud 
and Adler, Stérring points out that the fact that 
they interpret their cases entirely differently can 
mean only that they use a method interpretation 
which in many points has no scientifically compelling 
character, but leaves large scope for arbitrary judg- 
ment. The second part consists of a critical presen- 
tation of the experimental methods in the psychology 


of the emotions. By these methods, experiences in 
the subject in a specifie psychic field are called out 
at will. At first, only descriptions of the experi- 
mentally produced experiences are obtained. Then, 


from these, an analysis of complex-psychic 
ena is made; and finally, the causal relation 
the processes are sought. This procedure eliminates 
the subjective and objective complications which are 
found in the usual introspective methods. Other 
considered are the physiological accompani- 
emotional states, their relations to the 
will, the meaning of emotional states 
for the consciousness of the freedom of the will, the 
memory of feeling, the feelings of contrast and of 
sympathy, ete. The third part treats of the theory of 
special feelings and methods of esthetic and ethical 
judgments.—P. Plaut (Berlin). 


[See also abstracts 2778, 2788, 2860, 3023.] 
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2662. Bowers, H. Order and frequency of obser- 
vations recorded by a group. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1932, 23, 221-225.—Both reports (recalls) upon and 
direct descriptions of pictures tend to list items with 
the same relative mean frequencies and in the same 
mean order. There is some tendency for the more 
frequently mentioned items to be recorded first and 
the less frequently last—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2663. Corey, 8. M. A statistical summary of re- 
cent experimental studies of learning and memory. 
Trans. Ill. State Acad. Sci., 1931, 24, 514-518.— 
More than 7% of all the space in twenty-two psy- 
chological journals during the last six years has been 
devoted to experimental studies of learning and 
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memory. Six of these journals were responsible for 
approximately 90% of this work. In the years 1925 
to 1930 inelusive the percentage of pages devoted to 
such studies increased from 9.7 to 26.2. The number 
of subjects in many of these studies is so low as to 
make them relatively useless for comparative pur- 
poses. The subjects tend to be human adults, rats 
and mice.—F’. J. Gaudet (Dana). 


2664. Davis, R. A., & Ballard, C.R. The develop- 
ment of research in learning. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1932, 23, 226-235.—The number of studies on learn- 
ing and associated topics, together with the number 
of pages, appearing in 65 periodicals during the 
period 1890-1929 has been tabulated. Growth in 
research has been phenomenal, especially during the 
later years of the period. Ranked in decreasing order 
of amount of work published, the major topies are: 
permanence of learning, mental and ideational learn- 
ing, relation of physical and mental ability, transfer- 
ence and interference in learning, continuous work, 
fatigue, drugs and narcotics. There is a need for re- 
search “on rational learning of the type which is 
emphasized in the classroom situation.”—J. A. Mc- 
Geoch (Missouri ). 


2665. Dietze, A. G. Some sex differences in fac- 
tual memory. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 319-321. 
—Using 3 articles of approximately 1000 words in 
length as the material, groups of boys and girls, 
paired both as to age and grade, were tested for fac- 
tual memory. In 20 out of 26 comparisons the boys 
are better, in 5 the girls, and in 1 there is no differ- 
ence. A biserial r of .196 + .037 indicates, however, 
that the relationship between sex and memory is not 
marked.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2666. Freeman, F. N. The bases of learning. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 9.—A 
radio address dealing with the réle of intelligence in 
learning.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2667. Lumley, F. H. An investigation of the re- 
sponses made in learning a multiple choice maze. 
Psychol. Monog., 1931, 42, No. 2. Pp. 61.—40 sub- 
jects learned three different sequences of 20 letters 
each by pressing the keys of a Corona typewriter 
keyboard; they were instructed, however, not to use 
the letters below M in the alphabet. A loud click 
informed the subject that he was pressing the correct 
key in the sequence, and a light signal was his cue 
that he had completed the sequence. The subjects 
organized the letters into two kinds of groupings, 
verbal and position, but the former proved to be far 
more effective than the latter. Forward association 
occurred in the form of anticipating letters, and as 
the learning progressed, more errors of anticipation 
were made on near than on far letters. Although 
habit interference was found, it was counteracted by 
the factor of complexity of organization or grouping. 
The subject’s inefficient responses were compared 
with the inefficient responses made by animals as 
described by Hamilton; but, in contrast with Hamil- 
tion’s results, “ the subjects who made the largest num- 
ber of immediate repetitions tended to do best in 
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learning the maze as judged by the trial eriterion.” 
No relationship was demonstrated between variabil- 
ity of response and measures of learning, and only 
a slight relationship obtained between intelligence- 
test scores and maze performance. The investigator 
observed movements which suggested the backward 
elimination of eul-de-sacs.—F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 


2668. Metz, P. Die eidetische Anlage der Jugend- 
lichen in ihrer Beziehung zur kiinstlerischen Ge- 
staltung. (The eidetic Anlage of adolescents in its 
relation to artistic training.) Langensalza: Beyer, 


1930. Pp. 116. M. 2.70.—(Not seen). 


2669. Sheldon, M. I. The effect on learning and 
retention of an increase in the activity of proprio- 
ceptive sense organs. Univ. Calif. Publ. Psychol., 
1932, 5, 101-114.—The author describes an experi- 
ment designed to test Guthrie’s hypothesis that the 
proprioceptors play an important role in condition- 
ing. Two groups of human subjects were used with 
a T-shaped stylus maze. One group learned with an 
ordinary stylus; the other, with a stylus having a 
resistance of 11 lbs., magnetically produced. This 
greater resistance served to bring more propriocep 
tors into play. “In summarizing, it may be said 
that in so far as the conditions of the experiment 
are concerned an increase in the number of function- 
ing proprioceptive sense organs has no significant 
effect on the learning or retention of the sty] - 
—W.S. Hunter (Clark). 


us Naz 


2670. Smoke, K. L. An objective study of con- 
cept formation. Psychol. Monog., 1932, 42, No. 4. 
Pp. 46.—The author criticizes objective studies of 
concept formation (such as those made by Kuo, 
Hull, and Gengerelli), which define the concept in 
terms of the common element to be found in a series 
of geometrical figures, Chinese characters, and the 
like, on the grounds that such studies deal with a 
purely analytical process; they impose upon the sub- 
ject the task of discovering some hidden or camou- 
flaged element. From the author’s viewpoint, “ the 
sine qua non of concept formation is a response to 
relationships common to two or more stimulus pat- 
terns.” Acting upon this theory, he constructed a 
series of geometrical designs which represented pat- 
terns rather than common elements, and used non- 
sense syllables to designate them: a “ dax,” for ex- 
ample, was “a cirele and two dots, the one dot being 
inside the circle and the other outside of it.” This 
series, together with a series of confusion designs, 
made up his exposure material, which was presented 
to the subjects by an electrically driven exposure 
apparatus. A preliminary experiment disclosed the 
fact that a subject may learn a concept and yet be 
unable to give an accurate verbal formulation of it. 
Some of the additional results were as follows: the 
introduction of negative instances, or false designs, 
did not necessarily aid in the learning of concepts, 
and furthermore, this result obtained when the nega- 
tive instances violated either one condition or several 
conditions essential to the concept; the process of 
concept formation seemed to involve the grouping of 
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certain stimulus patterns; in some cases, this process 
involved “insightful behavior,” and the use of 
hypotheses; the ability to learn concepts rapidly 
seemed to be correlated positively with superior in- 
telligence-test performance.—F’. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 

2671. Wyatt, H. G. Free vs. multiple choice as- 
sociation as methods of studying sex differences. 
timer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 361-365.—A considera- 
tion of eontrolled vs. free association technique in 
ex differences. “ The responses to a quad- 
word-association exercise prove more 
illuminating, and representative of dif- 
between the sexes (and presumably between 
any groups compared) than free associations because 
1) trivial, irrelevant, and random responses, preva- 
association, can be avoided; and (b) a 
of distinctive interests, which es- 
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sociation, can be assured beforehand 
(Skidmore). 
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2672. Bornstein, W. Der Aufbau der Funktionen 
in der Horsphare. (The functional structure in the 
t sphere.) Berlin: Karger, 1930. (Abhand- 
n aus der Neurologie, ete., Heft 53.) Pp. 126. 
1.60 M.—Bornstein diseusses the question of cortical, 
ry functioning, giving a historical summary of 
iological and neuropathological data and of 
researches. He does not believe in the pres- 
ence of localized centers for differentiated tonal au- 
dition, thus being in complete opposition to Poljak. 
Basing his opinions on the fundamental ideas of the 
Gestalt theory, he claims a functional representation 
h the auditory sphere is divided into a primi- 
field and a higher zone of verbal and 
Gestaltung, a perceptive sphere, the effects 


hich ean bring about the more elementary dis- 


irbances through repercussion and which is in itself 
ubordinate to the general central direction of the 
eft prefrontal region.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2673. Cannon, W. B. Recent studies on chemical 
mediations of nerve impulses. Endocrinol., 1931, 15, 
173.—It has been well demonstrated that adrenin is 
secreted in response to any general stimulation of the 
division of the autonomic nervous 
tem. When this adrenin is distributed by the blood 
same physiological effects as the sympa- 
themselves. It has more recently 
demonstrated that when either the sympathetic 
or parasympathetic fibers are activated substances 
re given off from or near the effector organs inner- 
vated by them. These substances have been shown to 
influence other organs which are similarly innervated 
just as the nerve impulses do. The substance pro- 
by parasympathetic nerve impulses is possibly 
The substance produced by the sympa- 
smooth musele has the same 
as adrenin and is probably 
been demonstrated that this 

produced in the smooth 

Because of its origin the 
“sympathin.” It has been 
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known for some time that when under sympathetic 
stimulation the liver produces a cardio-accelerator 
substance. It is possible that this liver substance is 
“ sympathin.”—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2674. Chinaglia, A. Sulle alterazioni del sistema 
nervoso centrale e periferico nell’ avvenalamento 
sperimentale da stronzio. (On alterations in the 
central and peripheral nervous system in experiments 
with strontium intoxication.) Riv. sper. fren., 1930, 
54, 17-35.—When insoluble salts of strontium (car- 
bonates) were introduced in the hen by mouth, all 
the disturbances consecutive to a poliomyelitis of the 
anterior horns were produced. When the adminis- 
tration of the salts was stopped, the previously abol- 
ished or altered functions were quickly restored. An 
anatomical examination showed a chromatolysis of 
the large cells of the anterior horns. The lesions 
were soon extended to the posterior horns. When 
the intoxication was over, the functions were restored 
long before the cells had returned to their normal 
condition. For a long time the protoplasm was hyper- 
chromatic, but the contours of the cells, their pro- 
longations, the nucleus, and the nucleolus were clear. 

A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2675. Chinaglia, A. Sulle alterazioni del sistema 
nervoso centrale e periferico nell’ avvelenamenta 
sperimentale da stronzio. (On the alterations in 
the central and peripheral nervous system in experi- 
ments on strontium intoxication.) Riv. sper. fren., 
1930, 54, 341-350.—Besides the lesions in the large 
motor cells of the cord described in a previous article, 
carbonate of strontium when injected under the skin 
produces, with respect to the nerves, certain lesions 
of the medullary sheath, of the Gombault type. But 
the very serious motor disturbances which these ani- 
mals manifest eannot be attributed to these lesions, 
but rather to the lesions of the anterior horns.—A. 
B. Hunter (Clark). 


2676. Cremer, M. Ein neues Erregungsgesetz. 
(A new theory of excitation.) Scientia, 1932, 51, 
145-156.—The author claims to have proven experi- 
mentally that the law of the square root of Nernst is 
equally applicable whether one regards the phenome- 
non of break shock in nerve-musele preparation as 
one of condensation as Nernst did, or of polarization, 
as he himself does—R. G. Sherwood (Redmond, 
Washington). 

2677. Davis, H., Forbes, A., & Garceau, L. The 
analysis of electromyograms. Science, 1932, 75, 
436-437.—The recent method of Travis and Hunter 
(see VI: 2145), based on sereening out alternating 
current components from a total volley of impulses, 
is both unnecessary and confusing, inasmuch as by 
the method of Adrian and Bronk, confirmed by the 
authors, impulses from individual muscle units may 
be clearly identified. By the latter method it appears 
immediately that the impulse frequency for voluntary 
contraction is of the order of 10 to 100 per second, 
while the artifacts introduced by the Travis-Hunter 
method result in a mode of about 400 per seecond.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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2678. Edstrom, G. De elektriskt laddade luf- 
tionernas inverkan pa vara nervers retningstroskel 
och chronaxie. (The effect of the inhalation of 
ionized air on the rheobase and chronaxy of nerves.) 
Svenska likart., 1932, 29, 257-273.—Investigations 
of the effect of monopolar ionized air on the human 
body have been carried on for almost a decade. At 
the Institute for the Physical Foundation of Medi- 
cine at Frankfurt am Main, Dessauer, Happel, 
Janitzky and Wolodkewitsch have been studying this 
problem from the viewpoint of theoretical physics, 
while the problem has also been studied at various 
other centers in Germany and elsewhere from the 
more practical medical viewpoint. Edstrom gives a 
short history and then describes his own apparatus 
for presenting separately the positive and negative 
ions. Measurements of rheobase and chronaxy were 
taken before, during, and after inhalation of the 
ionized air. The results on thirteen subjects pre- 
sented in tables and graphs show that inhalation of 
positive ions increases the chronaxy and that inhala- 
tion of negative ions decreases the chronaxy, with a 
rapid return to normal at the cessation of inhalation. 
The effect on the rheobase was similar, but not as 
marked. Bibliography of 21 tables—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2679. Foerster, O. Beitrage zur Pathophysiologie 
der Sehbahn und der Sehsphare. (Contributions to 
the pathophysiology of the visual field and path- 
ways.) J. f. Psychol. u. Neur., 1929, 39, 463-485.— 
The author upholds the hypothesis that there is a 
bilateral, cortical representation for each demi- 
macula, which explains the fact that the macula is 
left unaffected in the case of a unilateral suppression 
of the striated area or in the case of an interruption 
in the posterior part of the optic radiations. Ac- 
cording to Lenz a part of the macular fibers leaves 
the optic radiation in order to reach the opposite 
hemisphere, crossing at the corpus callosum. Foerster 
deseribes certain cases which he considers particu- 
larly convincing. An extirpation of the striated area 
with a scission of the posterior segment of the corpus 
callosum gave a complete and lasting hemianopsia. 
In opposition to this finding, he found that an ex- 
cision of the visual centers and of the posterior part 
of the optie radiations left the macula intact. The 
crossed fibers have an immediate, functional value 
and not one of progressive replacement. The author 
explains the following ease by bilateral representa- 
tion for each demi-macula: a hemianopsia completely 
disappeared after the removal of a tumor which af- 
feeted the whole left lobe. The oscillations in the 
extent of the hemianopsia observed before the opera- 
tion are not to be explained by a variable compres- 
sion of the pathways in the left lobe, since they had 
been completely destroyed, but only by the varying 
effect of the substitution system present in the right 
lobe. By means of faradie stimulation of several 
regions of the striated area (field No. 17) Foerster 
verified the topography of the retinal projection, 
though he never obtained eye movements as did Sher- 
rington. Perceptions in field No. 19 were in general 
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more complex than in No. 17 (clouds, colors, varied 
figures in opposition to simple sparks and stars).— 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2680. Johannes, T. Zur Funktion des sensiblen 
Thalamus. (On the function of the sensory thala- 
mus.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1930, 224, 
372-385.—The author operated on frogs, causing lo- 
calized thalamic destruction, but with the retention 
of the geniculate bodies and the hypothalamus. He 
then microscopically controlled his experiments. In 
general he found an increase in cutaneous reflex ex- 
citability after the operation, with, however, a dimi- 
nution in the flexion of the hind feet when various 
sensory stimuli were applied. Using this last re- 
sponse as a test, he experimented with combined 
stimulations (contact followed by light-contact and 
noise-contact or by contact alone). The results were 
the most striking in the noise-contact combination, 
which ordinarily gives the most intense reaction of 
all, but which gave no response in the operated 
animal. The thalamus, therefore, may be the essen- 
tial factor in bringing about the coordination and 
integration of stimulations coming from the different 
sensory fields, and through the condition of the thala- 
mus we may be able to explain a hypokinetic or 
akinetie condition of an animal which is manifested 
in spite of an absence of isolated sensory disturb 
ances or of special disturbances in the motor or tonie 
mechanisms.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

2681. Kulkov, A. G., Veiland, W. J., & Farno- 
palskaya, M. G. [Biochemical changes in cerebral 


arteriosclerosis.] Zh. nevropatol. i. psikhiat., 1931, 
No. 6, 20-24.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


2682. Mitolo, M. Ossigeno e funzioni centrali 


nervose. (Oxygen and the central nervous fune- 
tions.) Atti pont. accad. Lincei, 1930, 12, 472-476. 


—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2683. Naut, D. M. [On the question of dien- 
cephalic insufficiency.] Zh. nevropathol. i. psikhiat., 
1931, No. 4, 16-22.—A. Yarmolenko (Liningrad). 


2684. Papez, J. W. The human brain: VI. Fac- 
tors in brain development. Eugenics, 1931, 4, 16-17. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2685. Papez, J. W. The human brain: VII, the 
unifying functions of the nervous system; VIII, the 
Cornell brain collection. Eugenics, 1931, 4, 57-59. 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2686. Piolti, M. Sulla presenza de cellule nervose 
sensitive nelle radici anteriori del midollo. (On the 
presence of sensory nerve cells in the anterior roots 
of the cord.) Giorn. della R. Accad. di Med. di 
Torino, 1930, 8, 63-72; Rev. neur., 1930, 37, 1146- 
1148.—Férster has noted the painful effect of the 
stimulation of the central end of the anterior motor 
roots, a fact which would be in harmony with the 
presence of sensory cells in these roots. The author 
has found such cells at the level of the third and 
tenth dorsal nerves in the dog but not in the squir- 
rel. There seem to be none of these cells in the 
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sacral roots in man, but Piolti has found them in the 
third lumbar.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

2687. Poljak, L. Die zufiihrenden Bahnen der 
Vorderhirns und ihre Rindenbeziehungen auf Grund 
experimenteller Untersuchungen an Affen. (The 
afferent pathways in the anterior brain and their 
cortical connections based on experiments on mon- 
keys.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1930, 125, 
138-162.—The author more or less completely sec- 
tioned the afferent pathways at the level of the thala- 
mus or the geniculate bodies, using monkeys (Maca- 
cus rhesus). He then followed the degenerate fibers 
cortex. He found that the eutaneous or 
ng sensory pathways do not proceed exclu- 
sively towards the postecentral convolution, which is 
still generally considered as having exclusively the 
sensory functions, but that they are also found in the 
difference, 


into the 


precentral convolution, with this one 

namely, that the pathways which are here a little 
; thick take a linear course in place of lying in a 

transverse course as is the ease in the posteentral 

region. Minkowski attributed the roéle of these pre- 


central fibers to a proprioceptive motor regulation. 
pathway ends exclusively in a small 

ry bordering on the fissure of Sylvius, though 
the receptive function has formerly been attributed 
eonvolution. The visual pathway was 
igree with the already acquired data, the 
rify the fact that there is no 
cular projection, the fibers coming from 

+ formed in a thin band which ends 
on in the occipital cortex.— 
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1. B. Hunter (Clark) 
688. Schmitt, F. O., & Beck, L. V. The effect of 
carbon monoxide and of hydrogen sulphide on nerve 
irritability. Biol. Bull., 1930, 59, 269.—The experi- 
ment ntended to determine whether the iron- 
enzyme of Warburg is re- 
qu for the activation of the oxygen used in the 
production and propagation of the nerve impulse. 
[t had previously been shown that both earbon mon- 
xide and hydrogen sulphide inhibit cellular respira- 
pletely in the absence of light by uniting 
respiratory enzyme. The nerve tissue was 
these substanees and the effect on the 
tability measured by determining the thresh- 
an electrical stimulus. Both ecar- 


spiratory 


; 
it} the 
rented with 
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nerve r? 


old t response ft 

respo! 
bon monoxide and hydrogen sulphide were found to 
render the nerve non-irritable. Illumination of the 


nerves produced a temporary partial return of irri- 
D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 
Schriever, H. Untersuchungen iiber die 
elektrische Erregbarkeit der Sinnesnerven. I. Die 
Einheit der Reizgesetze. II. Der Zeit- und Starke- 
bedarf. III. Zur Frage eines “ Isochronismus ” 
zwischen sensiblen und motorischen Nerven. (Re- 
on the electric excitability of sensory nerves. 


ibility 


2689 


[ear «( he ~ 


[. The unity of the laws of stimulation. II. The 
exigencies of duration and intensity. III. The ques- 
tion of isochronism between sensory and motor 
nerves.) Zsch. f. Biol., 1930, 90, 347-404.—The 


author gives his experimental work and carefully 
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calculated results on the questions listed in the title. 
He does not confirm the law dealing with the iso- 
chronism of sensory and motor nerves in the skin as 
formulated by Bourguignon.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2690. Tower, 8S. 8S. The effects of sympathetic 
denervation of mammalian tissues during the period 
of post-natal growth. Amer. J. Physiol., 1932, 100, 
295-300.—* A series of kittens was operated on, be- 
tween the seventh and tenth day of life, for the 
removal of a greater or lesser portion of the right 
cervico-thoracic sympathetic chain. The animals 
were allowed to survive a fixed period up to one 
year.” At autopsy the weight and structure of the 
denervated organs were compared and weighed. The 
results show that sympathetic denervation is not es- 
sential to the growth or maintenance of non-nervous 
tissue.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 


2691. Ufland, I. M., & Latmanisowa, L. W. Ein- 
fluss der Arbeit auf die Chronaxie des Nerven- 
Muskelapparates des Menschen. (Influence of work 
upon the chronaxy of the nerve-muscle apparatus in 
man.) Arbeitsphysiol., 1930, 3, 360-371.—( Bool. 
Abst. VI: 7066). 


2692. Vecelli, G. Sulla terminazione del fascio 
piramidale nel midollo. Contributo clinico, con 
alcune osservazioni su di un riflesso della mano. 
(On the terminations of the pyramidal fasciculus in 
the cord. Clinical contribution with several observa- 
tions on a hand reflex.) Riv. sper. fren., 1930, 54, 
46-52.—The author reports four cases of medullary 
traumatism in which the muscular distribution of 
paralysis tended to confirm Dejerine’s opinion accord- 
ing to which the distribution of the pyramidal fascic- 
ulus in the anterior horns of the cord is of a radic- 
ular type. Basing his belief on cases which he has 
himself observed, he says that the inversion of the 
stylo-radial reflex, extension of the hand replacing 
flexion, should not be ascribed exclusively to medul- 
lary lesions, since he has also observed it in cases of 
cerebral hemiplegia.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2693. Wichert, F. Ein Beitrag zur Frage des 
Vorhandenseins und der Lokalisation der vegeta- 
tiven Zentren in der Grosshirnrinde. (A contribu- 
tion to the question of the existence and localization 
of the vegetative centers in the cortex.) J. f. Psy- 
chol. u. Neur., 1929, 37, 693-712.—The author de- 
scribes a case of jacksonian convulsions accompanied 
by vaso-motor and trophie disturbances which af- 
fected only the right forearm and hand. The sub- 
ject was a young girl otherwise normal. In the 
autopsy a microscopic examination of the frontal: 
lobe revealed a scar in the deep-lying layers (V and 
VI) of the motor region corresponding to the right 
forearm. The vaso-motor and trophic disturbances, 
as well as the attacks, therefore, were dependent upon 
a determined destruction in the motor field, a fact 
which clearly supports the hypothesis of vegetative 
cortical centers and, according to Monakow, of spe- 
cial vaso-motor centers for each part of the limb. 
Wichert gives other cases and the conclusions of 
different authors, and he shows how the localization 
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of the vegetative centers in the deep-lying layers is 

compatible with present-day anatomo-physiological 

data.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 2627, 2643, 2652, 2727, 2728, 
2738, 2754, 2824, 2854.] 
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2694. Castagnari, G. Nuova conferma, col metodo 
Patrizi, dell’ atonia omolaterale dei muscoli nel cane 
emiscerebellato. (A new confirmation of homo- 
lateral muscular atonia, after the method of Patrizi, 
observed in the dog after the removal of half of the 
cerebellum.) Riv. sper. fren., 1930, 54, 36-45.—The 
removal of one of the cerebellar hemispheres in the 
dog brought about a homolateral muscular hypotonia 
which was exhibited in a retardation of the tetaniza- 
tion of a muscle subjected to shocks of increasing 
frequency, in the rapid fall of the muscular contrac- 
tion curve for a single stimulation of the muscle, and 
in a diminution in activity brought about by a cal- 
culated stimulus.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2695. Clementi, A. L’influenza del lavoro e della 
fatica dei muscoli flessori sul lavoro dei muscoli 
estensori del dito medic della mano. (The influence 
of work and fatigue of the flexor muscles on the work 
of the extensor muscles of the middle finger of the 
hand.) Ann. clin. med. e med. sper., 1929, 19, 1-9. 
—Experiments conducted with the Mosso ergograph 
(with some modifications) confirm in the muscles of 
the right hand what had formerly been established 
for the muscles of the mandible: the work of a fixed 
group of muscles results in a decreased amount of 
work done immediately afterwards by the antago- 
nistic group of muscles.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2696. Ehlers, H. Secretion of tears on gustatory 
stimulation. Acta psychiat. et neur., 1932, 7, 79-86. 
—Lacrymal secretion may be due to either psychic 
or reflex stimulation, and in some eases partly to 
each. The author has gathered several cases lacking 
emotional secretion and having gustatory hypersecre- 
tion. He cites considerations which must be taken 
into account in looking for an explanation of the 
phenomena.—C. G. Aldrich (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

2697. Griffith, C. R. Timing as a phase of skill. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 204-213.—Illustrations 
are given from athletic sports to show that timing or 
pace is a distinct factor in skill and one not to be 
confused with perfection in form or with maximal 
speed. The factor of timing has been studied in the 
laboratory with a Carr maze modified to provide a 
contact point at intervals of 10 em. Three groups 
learned the maze under varying instructions. The 
results show that timing is an important phase of this 
kind of skill and that this factor is learned more 
slowly than is pattern of movement and is forgotten 
more quickly. Further experiments are described 
and the importance of the timing factor is discussed. 
—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2698. Griffith, C. R. Tests of athletic ability. 
Trans. Ill. State Acad. Sci., 1931, 24, 495-500.—A 
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survey of the various methods of measuring athletic 
ability. The author stresses the techniques used in 
the psychological laboratory and evidently prefers 
them to the cruder samplings which are conducted on 
the field. In the laboratories for research in ath- 
leties at the University of Illinois pieces of apparatus 
such as instruments for measuring reaction-time, eye- 
hand coordination, flexibility of coordination, ete., 
are used in an attempt to measure athletic ability.— 
F. J. Gaudet (Dana). 


2699. Hamilton, J. E., Lichty, J. 8., & Pitts, W. 
R. Cardiovascular response of healthy young men 
to postural variations at varied temperatures. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1932, 100, 383-393.—The subjects 
were placed upon a tilting board by which the posi- 
tion could be varied from horizontal to vertical 
(head up). Measurements show that the systolic 
blood pressure remains nearly level, while the dias- 
tolie pressure steadily approaches systolic as the 
vertical position is approached. The maximum pulse 
rate was found when the body was reclined at an 
angle of 80° to 90°. When subjected to high tem- 
perature, it was shown that the pulse rate increased 
directly with the temperature. There were three in- 
stances of fainting at 120° F. and one at 131° F.; 
all occurred above angle 50°. The method is not 
particularly suited for the scoring of cardiovascular 
efficiency.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 


2700. Huggett, A. 8. Fetal respiratory reflexes. 
J. Physiol., 1930, 69, 144—-152.—The fetal respiratory 
center responds to the same stimuli which affect that 
of the adult, but the intensity must be much higher. 
Response to an exciting stimulus is slow, laborious, 
and irregular, and does not show the same rhythmicity 
as in the adult. The threshold for the fetal center is 
higher for afferent nervous stimulations than in the 
adult, but this is not due to inhibiting stimulations 
from the brain.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2701. Johnson, G. B. The effects of periodicity 
on learning to walk a tight-wire. J. Comp. Psychol., 
1932, 18, 133-141.—During menstruation there is 
difficulty in making the coordinations of large muscle 
groups required in walking a tight-wire. At the on- 
set and during the period there was a precipitous 
drop in the learning curve. A rapid rise in achieve- 
ment followed the period, reaching the peak in about 
eleven days. The girls did not know the nature of 
the study, the information regarding periods being 
obtained without their knowledge from the director 
of physical education for women—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh ). 


2702. Katz, David. Hunger und Appetit, Unter- 
suchungen zur medizinischen Psychologie. (Hunger 
and appetite; an investigation in medical psychol- 
ogy.) Leipzig: Barth, 1932. Pp. 70. M. 3.80.— 
While the appetite in man depends on many irra- 
tional factors, the nutrition is regulated on a naturally 
impulsive basis in wild animals. The chemical equi- 
librium of the animal body is so attuned that only 
certain things are taken in to restore it thoroughly. 
Every particle of foodstuff taken in causes a change 
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in the chemical composition of the body. The appe- 
tite, not practical knowledge of healthfulness or un- 
healthfulness, works effectively as regulator. All 
practical knowledge declares the tendencies of the 
so-called avidity theory, i.e., the choice of food is not 
primarily determined by individual experience, but 
essentially by the chemical requirements of the or- 
This theory will probably fit man also. In 
all lands with relatively the same climatic conditions, 
certain quantities of protein, carbohydrates, and fat 
The appetite tends to change with the 
climate. After a short period of one-sided nutrition, 
there appears a distinct desire for the lacking food- 


ganism. 


are eaten 


stuff. True perversions of taste as well as the privi- 
leges of true luxury are also explicable by the 
avid theory. Through the taking of the latter a 
change in the body chemistry oceurs whereby repe- 


titions of this luxury, as for example coffee, nicotine, 
ine, ete., become imperatively desired again. 


morp! 

The problem of appetite is not to be solved by the 
help of a purely teleological point of view.— David 
Katz (Rostock). 


2703. Kruger, M. 8. A contribution to the theory 
of instinct. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1932, 11, 283- 
t—QOn the basis of the behavior of unicellular ani- 
n ind a theory of evolution, the author argues 
hat instinetive behavior must be the inherited or 

ial” memory of what was originally intelligent 
behavior.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


Landis, C. 


Discussion: “ psychogalvanic 


2704 


reflex” nomenclature. Psychol. Rev., 1932, 39, 184- 
185.—A reply to Lauer’s critique of psychogalvanic 
reflex terminology and his proposed substitute, “ the 
ele bio-chemical response.” Landis admits that 

there is a diversity of terminology used,” and that 


nany of these terms have no biological, chemical or 
physical standing,” but objects that Lauer’s term adds 


nothing significant. He offers the term “ galvanic 
skin response.”—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

2705. Linde, E. Ueber das psychogalvanische 
Reflexphanomen. (On the psychogalvanic reflex.) 
Zsch. f. Psychol., 1930, 115, 34-90.—The author re- 
views the subject, distinguishing three phenomena: 


a special polarization of living tissue under the in- 
fluence of electric currents; difference in tension es- 
tablished spontaneously between different parts of 
the body; and slower changes in the true electrical 
resistance. The psychogalvanic reflex as ordinarily 
studied depends upon the first phenomenon. It cor- 
responds to a momentary diminution of polarization 
and is related to the function of the skin glands. 
The wave is more or less abrupt and brief. The cor- 
relative psychological phenomenon has been consid- 
ered by different authors as a special affective reaction, 
an emotional reaction, a question of attention or the 
effort of attention, the initiation of action, or the 
passage from one stage of consciousness to a higher 
None of these terms correspond exactly to the 
The author then reports 
He found the reflex in 


one. 
variety of facts involved. 
certain recent experiments. 


the primary emotions (chiefly joy, anger, and repug- 
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nance) which were aroused while the subject was 
reading an account of his own life. The reflex was 
also studied in a very young baby in his relations to 
his mother and his toys. Finally it was studied while 
the subjects were reading comic magazines at the 
moment when the reader understood the point of the 
joke. A coefficient can be assigned to each joke by 
the subject and compared with the amount of ob- 
served deviation.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2706. Lippay, F. Ueber Wirkungen des Lichtes 
auf den quergestreiften Muskel. II-III. Versuche 
mit sichtbarem Licht an sensibilisierten Kaltbliiter- 
muskeln. IV. Versuche mit ultraviolettem Licht an 
nichtsensibilisierten Kaltbliitermuskeln. (The ac- 
tion of light on striated musele. II-III. Research 
on the question of the effect of visible light on sensi- 
tized muscles in cold-blooded animals. IV. Researches 
with ultra-violet light on non-sensitized muscles in 
cold-blooded animals.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Phy- 
siol., 1930, 224, 587-607; 226, 473-480.—Continuing 
his research on the stimulating action of light irra- 
diating a musele impregnated with a sensitizing agent, 
the author shows that horse serum added to a col- 
oring matter (eosin or Bengal rose) suppresses all 
reaction. In the absence of oxygen there is a strong 
diminution of the phenomena. Other experiments 
were related more especially to the effect of contrac- 
tion (irreversible), of particular interest being the 
possibility of producing contraction in an enervated 
or temporarily paralyzed muscle even in the absence 
of a sensitizing agent if ultra-violet light was used. 
—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2707. Loeser, J. A. Die psychologische Autonomie 
des organischen Handelns. (The psychological au- 
tonomy of organic actions.) Berlin: Borntraeger, 
191. Pp. 146. M. 16—The author avoids every 
mechanism for the external movement and action of 
the organism, that is, all that is called impulse, in- 
stinet, reflex or the like. Since life never offers two 
identical situations, all animal and human behavior 
must be and remain fundamentally variable. Every 
action is caused by desire or aversion. Thereupon 
the subject responds as intelligently as possible, 1e., 
as suitably as it is possible on the basis of his mental 
and physical capacity under the external circum- 
stances. This attitude is fundamentally identical with 
the human will power, so that voluntary activity is 
the one rule of all organic activity. Through the 
working together of every external and internal fac- 
tor every action occurs in a natural manner without 
the help of an hereditary mechanism called instinct. 
Also the activities considered as abnormal were shown 
comprehensively to be indistinguishable in this way 
from normal. The author confirms his thesis by very 
voluminous, systematic material, which on the whole 
is ordinarily designated as instinct in explaining 
such highly complex animal behavior as self-preser- 
vation, propagation, social behavior, migration, ete. 
Thus, for example, he answers the extremely old 
question of the migration of birds in this way: at a 
certain time a customary crowd movement is set up, 
which is, however, entirely blind and does not in any 
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way follow an innate direction. Entirely naturally 
the birds finally follow the stretch which offers the 
most favorable conditions essential to life and thus 
come entirely by themselves to places which are suit- 
able for wintering. They show extraordinary varia- 
tions, however, even in the migration routes. So the 
action of every organism is psychologically autono- 
mous; every goal and the means for attaining it are 
determined psychologically. The author proposes the 
extension of his psychology without instincts to man. 
—W. Phieler. 


2708. Pende, N. Recenti acquisizioni sulla fisio- 
patologia e sulla clinica della ghiandola pineale. 
(Recent discoveries about the physiopathology of the 
pineal gland.) Rinnovamento med., 1932, 9, 3-4.— 
The author affirms that the calcium bodies observed 
radiographically in the pineal gland, which provoke 
necrosis and the deformation of the epiphysis, are 
the symptom of a hypogenital state in adults and 
adolescents of both sexes, indicating a congenital or 
acquired insufficiency, while they are deprived of all 
value as an index of normal involution of the organ- 
ism. The hypothesis of synergism of a pineal-genital 
system, antagonistic to a  thyro-suprarenal-hypo- 
physeal system, is advanced.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2709. Prautzsch, K. Beitrage zur experimentellen 
Untersuchung der Motivationsgesetze des Willens- 
vorganges bei Normalen und Schwachsinnigen 
(debilen Hilfsschulkindern). (Contributions to the 
experimental investigation of laws of motivation for 


acts of will in the normal and feeble-minded.) Leip- 
zig: Ballin & Topfer, 1931. Pp. 233. RM 4— 


After a review of the most important results of ex- 
perimental studies of will, the problem, methods and 
subjects are described. The nsychie structure of the 
low-grade child is discussed at length. The subjects 
were 6 adults (3 women and 3 men), 10 school echil- 
dren (9 and 14 years old) and 15 feeble-minded chil- 
dren from the central special school at Halle, all 
known to the writer, who is the teacher at the special 
school. Intelligence tests were first given in order 
to determine the difference between the subjects in 
mental capacity. The experiments were of two types, 
those with clear answers (single and multiple) and 
those without prescribed determinations. The first 
consisted of reaction-time experiments (simple, dif- 
ferential and choice) and sorting experiments (with 
and without distraction); the second were card ex- 
periments to evaluate the chance factor, choice ex- 
periments with two and more elements, table choice 
and money investment experiments. In the table 
choice experiment a choice had to be made between 
four and five objects lying on a table, in the money 
investment between imagined objects. In a third sec- 
tion the results of the investigation are related to the 
motivation of the act. After a discussion of the ap- 
parent psychie factors the writer discusses the sig- 
nificance of attention and the influence of the non- 
psychie (physiological) elements in the will-process. 
The question of free will is also raised in connection 
with the results and finally the difference in motiva- 
tion between the normal and feeble-minded school 
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children is brought out and proved. The book con- 
tains a complete index to the literature on will.—K. 
Prautzsch (Halle). 


2710. Rexroad, C. N. Outline of the conditions 
under which learning occurs. Psychol. Rev., 1932, 
39, 174-184.—The author first defines learning as 
“the changes in certainty with which particular ac- 
tivities occur under given stimulating conditions 
when those changes arise in the course of the or- 
ganism’s experience with the stimulating conditions.” 
He then presents the conditions (1) for the gain and 
(2) for the loss of effectiveness of stimuli. The 
former as follows: “A stimulus gains effectiveness 
for a given response when the stimulus is followed 
by the response as a dominant response.” This re 
quires the presentation of the unconditional stimulus 
and usually also the motivation of the individual. 
Rexroad points out the advantage of this formulation 
over the usual statements about the formation of a 
conditioned response which stress merely the pair- 
ing of conditioned and unconditioned stimulus. The 
latter is as follows: “ A stimulus loses effectiveness 
for a particular response when that response does 
not occur upon application of the stimulus or when 
it is superseded by an incompatable one while the 
stimulus is still present.” The first of these condi- 
tions occurs when the stimulus is given in weak in- 
tensity or when there is an inhibiting stimulus pres- 
ent. The second occurs when the execution of the 
eustomary response brings about stimulation for the 
incompatible response or brings no relief from the 
original stimulus. The author suggests several sig- 
nificant differences between this and previous ac- 
counts of learning, such as Thorndike’s laws of use 
and effect and Carr’s sensory consequences hypothe- 
sis.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


2711. Scalzitti, M. Mancinismo e destrismo in 


oto-rino-laringologia. Rinopletismografia. (Man 
cinism and dextrality in oto-rhino-laryngology. Rhi- 


noplethysmography.) Atti d. clin. otorinolar. d. R. 
Univ. di Roma, 1931, 229-235.—The preponderance 
in certain subjects of a left or right rhinitis leads to 
the suspicion of mancinism or of a rhinovasomotor 
dextrality. To investigate this possibility the author 
used the rhinoplethysmographie method, using also 
as subjects those who presented motor mancinism or 
dextrality, with the object of studying the relation, 
and comparing the data with those of apparently 
normal subjects. The conclusions are favorable to 
the hypothesis of a rhinovasomotor mancinism or 
dextrality, and to the parallelism of this last in the 
two groups studied.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2712. Schneider, E. C. The vital capacity of the 
lungs at low barometric pressure. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1932, 100, 426-432.—A decrease in the vital capacity 
of the lungs was obtained by placing men in low 
pressure chambers. No one experienced a change at 
less than a simulated altitude of 10,000 feet; while 
the majority of cases occurred at altitudes of 12,000 
te 15,000 feet. The use of an extra supply of oxygen 
prevented the effect in part in some men and wholly 
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in others. By measuring the cireumference of the 
abdomen, it was shown that the decrease in vital ca- 
pacity is not the result of expansion of intestinal 
gases. It is probable that the reduction in vital ca- 
pacity is due to an engorgement of pulmonary blood 
vessels.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 


2713. Schoen, R., & Koeppen, 8. Untersuchungen 
tiber Zungen- und Kieferreflexe. II. Exterozeptive 
Reflexe und ihre wechselnde Schaltung. (Investi- 
gations on the tongue and jaw reflexes. II. Extero- 
ceptive reflexes and their changing control. Arch. f. 
Pharmakol., 1931, 160, 343 
(Clark). 


2714. Schoen, R., & Koeppen, 8. Untersuchungen 
iiber Zungen- und Kieferreflexe. III. (Investiga- 
Lior on the tongue and jaw reflexes. ) Arch. f. ex- 
ner. Pat] u. Pharmakol., 1931, 160, 573-595.—R. 
loughby (Clark). 

2715. Schtscherbakow, 8S. A., Simnitzky, W. §S.., 
Wischnewsky, A. A., & Dimitrijew, W. R. Der Ein- 
fluss des Schmerzreizes auf die Nebennierensecretion 
und den Blutzucker. (The influence of painful 
stimulation on adrenal secretion and the blood sugar. ) 
Physiol., 1930, 224, 670-—671.— 
centripetal nerve (the sei- 
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dre ecretion.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


16. Schultz, R. S. The relation of maze adap- 
tability, maze learning, and general intelligence. 
In . Psychol., 1932, 44, 249-262.—The problem 
of the study was to investigate factors related to maze 
articularly the relation of intelligence to 
ibility to solve and to learn a maze, and the relation 
ability to solve and to learn the maze. 
two-story duplicate maze was used in 5 
with 100 college men. The first 
part of the experiment was to trace the five positions 
f the maze as quickly as possible (the adaptability 
test) and then to learn the maze in one of these posi- 
The results show that the ability to solve the 

blem is consistently related to the ability 
maze, but general intelligence as meas- 
ured by a group test (Psychological Examination, 
American Counci! of Education) appears more sig- 
nificantly related to the ability to learn than to the 
ability to solve the maze problem. C.A. is more 
consistently related to performance than is general 
Personality traits as well as intelligence 
be significant factors in those cases which 
D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
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2717. Seashore, R., & McCollom, I. N. Studies in 
motor and mechanical skills. Science, 1932, 75, 355- 
359.—Present research at the University of Oregon 
to determine the interrelations of individual differ- 
ences in fine and gross motor skills with mechanical 
skills, and to trace the differentiation of fine motor 
skills in the earlier years of life, involves the use of 
the Stanford Motor Skills Unit, some of the Minne- 
sota Mechanical Ability Tests, measures of arm 
tremor and of simple reaction times, the Cozens tests 
of general athletic ability, measures of height and 
weight, and the A. C. E. college entrance test. The 
study, now in its second year, should be completed in 
another year. The outcomes of this and other studies 
indicate that the whole field of aptitude hypotheses 
must be reformulated—0O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, 
Mass. ). 

2718. Ssucharewa, G. E., & Schenfil, I. B. Der 
infantil grazile Korperbautypus und seine somato- 
psychischen Besonderheiten. (The infantile gracile 
body type and its somatopsyehie peculiarities.) Zsch. 
f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1929, 119, 613-630.— 
(Biol. Abst. V1: 8343). 

2719. Steggerda, M., & Benedict, F. G. Meta- 
bolism in Yucatan: a study of the Maya Indian. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1932, 100, 274-284.—The male 
Maya have a higher basal metabolism and a lower 
pulse rate than comparable native American groups. 
This difference in metabolism ean be attributed only 
in small part to the influence of age and sex, and in 
a somewhat larger part to the influence of environ- 
ment, but the major part of the difference must be 
considered indicative of a real racial effect.—C. 
Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 


2720. Taylor, W. 8S. Alternative response as 2 
form of “sublimation.” Psychol. Rev., 1932, 39, 
165-174.—It is argued that if any impulse or tend- 
ency is blocked, some alternative response usually 
occurs, such as (1) arousal of various striped-muscle 
patterns; (2) the emergency emotions; (3) the 
mechanisms of laughter and crying; (4) appetite 
functions, as thumb-sucking, masturbation, ete.; and 
(5) the occurrence of thinking when all our primitive 
responses prove inadequate. But for the basic life- 
maintaining urges, no such alternative response 
mechanism proves adequate. The urges are relieved 
only by the removal of the specific stimulating con- 
ditions. Such are hunger and sex. Thus a consid- 
eration of the mechanisms of alternative response 
reveals definite limitations and inadequacies in the 
theory of sublimation.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

2721. Thomas, M. La notion de l’instinct. (The 
notion of instinet.) Scientia, 1932, 51, 157-168.—A 
diseussion designed to limit and make more precise 
the term instinct, after the manner of Rignano.—R. 
G. Sherwood (Redmond, Washington). 

2722. Tuttle, W. W., & Wilkins, R. C. The appli- 
cation of the pulse-ratio test to efficiency in per- 


forming on gymnasium apparatus. The horizontal 
bar. Arbeitsphysiol., 1930, 3, 449-455.—( Biol. Abst. 


VI: 7065). 
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(Instinet.) C. r. 
Pp. 9.—R. R. Wil- 


2723. Verlaine, L. L’instinct. 
Cong. nat. de sci. Bruxelles, 1930. 
loughby (Clark). 


2724. Viola, G. Il problema della costituzione 
secondo la scuola italiana. (The problem of consti- 
tution in the sense of the Italian school.) Folia 
med., 1931, 5, 291-330.—This is a report which the 
author made at a medical meeting in Budapest on 
Nov. 22, 1930, in which he shows the contributions 
which the Italian school have made to the study of 
problems of constitution ——A. Angyal (Turin). 


2725. Vogeler, R., & Guilford, J. P. Minor stud- 
ies from the psychological laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. V. Phenomena accompanying the 
inhibition and control of breathing. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 44, 332-337.—It was found in a study of 
inhibition of breathing that the return to normal 
breathing after holding the breath is rapid at first, 
then slower, while after slow breathing the return to 
normal is more gradual. The length of time one can 
hold the breath is directly proportional to the amount 
of air in the lungs.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2726. Wirth, W. Der experimentelle Aufbau und 
die Erklarung eines neuen seelischen Ganzen aus be- 
kannten Elementen. (The experimental synthesis 
and the explanation of a new psychic whole from 
known elements.) In Ber. XII. Kong. d. Deutschen 
Geselsch. f. Psychol. Hamburg vom 12-16 April 1931, 
1932. Pp. 446-449.—The elements by which the 
psychic whole is to be explained never exist apart 
from this whole, but the difficulty in studying them is 
due not to this but to the fact that in any moment of 
consciousness they are involved in such complex re- 
lations of time, space and other conditions. They are 
not varying groups like algebraic sums, but always 
mutually united and interdependent in constantly 
changing but systematic ways with determinable con- 
sequences. The so-called gross reaction time ander 
controlled conditions is one of these “elements” by 
which the psychic whole may be explained. To 
throw more light upon it the task was set of syn- 
chronizing a finger movement with the passing of a 
given mark by a visually perceived rotating pointer. 
A tachistoseopie signal indicated which finger was to 
be used. The most perfect synchronization occurred 
when the interval between the signal and pointer was 
the same as the average choice reaction time under 
like conditions.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 2605, 2630, 2649, 2669, 2677, 
2691, 2727, 2787, 2905, 2912.) 
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2727. Bacq, Z. M. The effects of abdominal sym- 
pathectomy, adrenal inactivation and removal of 
the stellate ganglia on the spontaneous activity of 
the albino rat. Endocrinol., 1931, 15, 34.—The 
spontaneous activity of albino rats, as measured by 
the revolving cage method, was not changed by ab- 
dominal sympathectomy or by removal of one or both 
stellate ganglia with the upper part of the thoracic 
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2723-2731 


sympathetic chains. Abdominal sympathectomy with 
adrenal inactivation was followed by a slight de- 
crease in activity. After a 10-day period the activity 
had returned to normal.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2728. Blume, W. Studien zur vergleichenden 
Pharmakologie des Zentralnervensystems. I. II. 
(Studies on the comparative pharmacology of the 
central nervous system.) Arch. f. exper. Pathol. u. 
Pharmakol., 1930, 149, 129-185; 186-210.—In the 
erab strychnin causes a paralysis which is principally 
of central origin, but it does not cause an augmenta- 
tion of the reflexes. Phenol, picrotoxin, eserin, and 


cocaine cause an augmentation of reflex action and 
convulsions in Carcinus moenas, the origin of which 


is central and located in the abdominal ganglia. In 
carp, perch, and stickleback, strychnin causes a rise 
in the reflexes which persists after the ablation of the 
corpus striatum and sectioning of the —_ an action 
which is analogous to that of phenol. . B. Hunter 


(Clark). 

2729. Chapman, R. N. Animal ecology; with 
especial reference to insects. New York: Whittle- 
sey House, McGraw-Hill, 1931. Pp. 464 $4.00 


(Not seen). 


2730. Clarke, G. L. Change of phototropic and 
geotropic signs in Daphnia induced by changes of 
light intensity. J. Exper. Biol., 1930, 7, 109-131. 
The author examined individual reactions in daphniae 
(species of Daphnia magna and Daphnia pulex), the 
majority of which were negatively phototropic and 
positively geotropic in their primary state. How 
ever, if the illumination was decreased, there was an 
inversion of the tropic reactions, and the daphniae 
went toward the light. By contrasting the two trop- 
isms (through lighting the bowl from below), indi- 
vidual differences were determined. When the pro- 
gressive lighting variations were made sufficiently 
gradual, adaptation without any reaction took place, 
showing that the illumination optimum is a variable. 
3y modifying the speed of diminution of the illumi- 
nation (with different initial intensities), the latency 
of the reaction was shown to be progressively less as 
the speed increased. This diminution of latency gave 
a hyperbolic curve.—A. B. Hunter (Clark) 


Crozier, W. J., & Pincus, G. Analysis of 


Gen. 


2731. 
the geotropic orientation of young rats. V. J. 
Physiol., 1932, 15, 421-436.—Young rats bearing a 
mass of 1.06 gm. both at shoulder level on the back 
and posteriorly at the sacrum exhibit in their geo- 
tropic progression a relationship between angle @ 
and angle a@ which differs from those obtained with 
rats of the same race carrying the same total load 
concentrated anteriorly or posteriorly. The distri- 
buted load affects more or less equally all groups of 
receptor units concerned in tension excitation. It is 
shown that the variation of orientation is organically 
determined, quantitatively, by the intensity of ten- 
sion excitation, regardless of the imposition of added 
loads.—C. H. Graham (Johnson Foundation, Penn- 
sylvania). 
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2732. Crozier, W. J., & Pincus, G. Analysis of 
the geotropic orientation of young rats. VI. J. 
Physiol., 1932, 15, 437-462.—Further experi- 
ments concerned with the genetic aspects of geo- 


cgren 


tropic behavior in young rats have been performed. 
The bearing of certain considerations derived from 
the treatment of this case is discussed with reference 
to the desirability that other phenomena of “ hybrid 
vigor” and heterosis be similarly analyzed.—C. H. 


Graham (Johnson Foundation, Pennsylvania). 

2733. Delamain, J. Why birds sing. (Trans. by 
R. & A New York: Coward-MeCann, 
193] Pp. 334. $2.50.—(Not seen). 

2734. Fedele, M. Sulla innervazione ed i dis- 
positivi sensitivi perifici del tronco arterioso dei ret- 


parason. ) 


tile. The innervation and the peripheral sensory 

rrangements of the arterial trunk in reptiles.) 
itti. pont cad. Lincei, 1930, 12, 464-468.—-R. R. 
HW ighby (Clark). 


‘5. Fischel W. Borowskis Prinzip der adap- 
tiven Oekonomie. (Borovski’s principle of economic 
daptation.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1930, 118, 177-190. 
Adaptation is economical to the that the 

re superior or inferior beings. A cold 
location very little in 
nd nourishment, while a mammal or bird 
ut freely to find its food. The animal 
adapt itself to this latter condition only if it does 


degree 
changes its 


ed animal 


move h 


waste energy in so doing. Memory 

ve t] function Memorv, however, also exists 
Y we animals (mollusks and the lower erus 

é which ean adapt easily to a single stimulus, 


eannot achieve a differential adaptation 
uli given simultaneously. Furthermore 
environmental conditions change rapidly, 
foreed to use trial and error. The 


hese animals are 
ver insects are not able to eliminate spontaneously 
react vhich is biologically valueless. For ex- 
ple, Dyticus will seize objects without alimentary 
1e which it must later reject. The higher insects 


the bee, for example, learns 
between and pure 
The ability to adapt to environmental condi- 


ke diseriminations; 


“¢ vy to distinguish sweetened 


ons following a single experience is a characteristic 
the superior animals. Monkeys will search for a 
definite, remembered food and cease to react to food 
n general. The best possible utilization of energy is 
found in the use of intelligent solutions which do 


way with trial and error 


{. B. Hunter (Clark). 
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2 Frank, M. The effect of a rickets-produc- 
ing diet on the learning ability of white rats. J. 
Psychol., 1932, 13, 87-105.—The performance 
rats was compared with that of normal 
nd underweight animals. The Carr maze was used. 
Differences in performance of the three groups oc- 
these are, according to the author, of 


( omy 


or raechnitie 


] > 
eurred, but 


doubtful reliability. She econeludes that, “If dif- 
ferences in learning ability do exist in normal, 
rachitic, and underweight animals, the usual maze 


technique is inadequate for their demonstration.”— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 
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2737. Fredericq, H. Sur la chronaxie du nerf 
pneumogastrique cardiaque de la tortue. (On the 
chronaxy of the pneumogastric cardiac nerve of the 
tortoise.) Acad. Roy. Belg., Bull. cl. sci., 1931, 17, 
828-848.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2738. Gemelli, A., & Pastori, G. Sulla rieduca- 
bilita di animali scerebrati. (On the reeducability 
of decerebrated animals.) Boll. Soc. ital. di biol. 
sper., 1930, 5, No. 9; Riv. di psicol., 1930, 25, 300- 
306.—Pullets were trained to choose grains of rice 
placed on red pasteboard and grains of corn placed 
on green, and then the cerebral cortex was bilaterally 
removed except for a small anterior bit which was 
difficult to reach. After the period of shock was 
over, the author found that a residue of the former 
training remained and that new training was pos- 
sible. The authors think that the small bit of the 
cortex remaining is sufficient to explain their findings. 
—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2739. Hecht, S., & Wolf, E. Intermittent stimu- 
lation by light. I. The validity of Talbot’s law for 
Mya. J. Gen. Physiol., 1932, 15, 369-389.—Previous 
analyses of the photosensory behavior of Mya pro- 
vide a foundation for an explanation of Talbot’s law. 
When two series of measurements are made in which 
the effects of intermittent and continuous illumina- 
tion are compared it is shown that Talbot’s law holds 
for Mya—C. H. Graham (Johnson Foundation, 
Pennsylvania). 

2740. Hoskins, M. M. Variations in the suscep- 
tibility of the albino rat to tetania parathyropriva. 
Endocrinol., 1931, 15, 324.—The author failed to find 
a connection between susceptibility to parathyroid 
tetany and the excitability of the animal, as has been 
reported by Hammett.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2741. Kolb, L., & Du Mez, A. G. Experimental 
addiction of animals to opiates. Washington, D. C.: 
Gov’t Printing Office, 1931. Pp. 30.—(Not seen). 


2742. Krechevsky, I., & Honzik, C. H. Fixation in 
the rat. Univ. Calif. Publ. Psychol., 1932, 6, 13-26. 
—Three groups of rats were given the same prelimi- 
nary training and were then given an opportunity 
to choose between a longer and a shorter path to the 
food. The criterion for mastery with Group I was 
90% for 40 trials; for Group II, 90% for 80 trials; 
and for Group III, 90% for 120 trials. Upon attain- 
ment of mastery, those rats who had chosen the 
shorter path were given the same problem reversed, 
i.e., with the long path located where the short path 
had been and vice versa. The same criteria of mas- 
tery were again used. Problem 1 was of about equal 
difficulty for the three groups. Problem 2 was most 
difficult for Group III, less diffienlt for Group II, 
and least diffieult for Group I, i.e., difficulty was in- 
versely related to the frequency of response in prob- 
lem 1. The authors conclude that frequency is not a 
factor in learning, but that it does operate in making 
a response stereotyped.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2743. Lyubitskaya, A.I. Izmenenie polozheniya i 
funktzii polukruzhnikh kanalov kambal kak organa 
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rabnovesiya, v svyazi s asimmetriei ikh tela. 
(Change in position and functions of the semi-cir- 
cular canals of flounders as organs of equilibrium in 
connection with the asymmetry of their bodies.) 
Izvestiya Nauchnogo Instit. imeni P. F. Leshafta, 
1930, 16, 19-53.—( Biol. Abst. VI: 8233). 


2744. Miller, H. M., & Mahaffey, E. E. Reactions 
of Cercaria hamata to light and to mechanical stimuli. 
Biol. Buil., 1930, 59, 95.—The behavior of Cercaria 
hamata is characterized by its intermittent swimming 
movements. A short rapid swim is followed by a 
longer period of quiet sinking. The duration of the 
sinking period decreases as the temperature in in- 
ereased. A group of cereariae will respond to shad- 
owing by swimming movements. If the shadowing 
is repeated at short intervals the result is inhibition 
of swimming. Mechanical stimulation is responded 
to by swimming. Repeating touch stimuli at short 
intervals keeps the cerearia in constant motion. This 
difference in response to the shadow stimuli and the 
touch stimuli indicates that a dual mechanism is in- 
volved. It was noted that the duration of a swim in 
response to a shadow or a touch is greater than the 
duration of a spontaneous swim.—D. J. Ingle (Min- 
nesota ). 

2745. Rey, A. L’instinct maternel de la souris et 
le transport des souriceaux. (The maternal instinct 
in the mouse and the transportation of the young.) 
Arch. de psychol., 1931, 23, 157-166.—What behavior 
is shown by the female separated from her litter or 
disturbed in transporting them? In general it may 
be said that not all females show the same behavior; 
some are very stable and continue to transport the 
young without interruption, while others show a close 
relation between this conduct and the degree of in- 
anition, hunger abolishing the maternal instinct at a 
given moment; still others show a complete lack of 
interest. The author selected three very maternal fe- 
males and conducted with them a number of differ- 
ent experiments in an attempt to identify the factors 
which release, disturb, or inhibit the maternal be- 
havior of returning the young to the nest. Some of 
the experiments were carried out in the normal en- 
vironment of the mouse, others in a new environment 
consisting of a table enclosed in a netting, upon 
which the mother and young were placed. A number 
of facts were observed: In general the mother had to 
run against her young to become aware of its pres- 
ence; if it were a few centimeters from her path the 
young could ery out without attracting the attention 
of the mother. More than half the litter had to be 
removed from the nest before the mother would 
bring them together again; if less than half had 
been removed, the mother would bring back one of 
them but would not return spontaneously for the 
others. Once a spot was chosen as a nest and one of 
the young was deposited in it the others were in- 
variably brought to the same spot; this spot was al- 
ways an angle, and it seemed to be relocated inde- 
pendently of olfaction or of kinesthetic memory. 
Other experiments were designed to study the in- 
fluence of disagreeable odors upon the behavior of 
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the female and the réle of the body temperature of 
the offspring in the prehension reflex.—M. R. Lam- 
bercier (Geneva). 


2746. Rogers, W. W. Controlled observations on 
the behavior of kittens toward rats from birth to 
five months of age. J. Comp. Psychol., 1932, 13, 
107-125.—A detailed observational study of th: 
genesis of the responses of kittens toward white rats. 
Actual killing behavior is acquired, but the acquisi- 
tion of such behavior is preceded by the native re 
sponses of “orientation toward intense, sudden, wu 
usual, or moving stimuli; and random and varie 
activity, due to variations of the chemical equilibrium 
of the kittens and to the persistent stimuli.” Thes 
persistent internal stimuli are “drives” to activity. 
—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2747. Rowan, W. The riddle of migration. Bal 
timore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931. Pp. xiv +- 151. 
$2.00.—(Not seen). 


2748. Schwidetzky, G. Sprechen Sie schimpans- 
isch? HEinfiihrung in die Tier- und Ursprachenlehre. 
(Do you speak chimpanzee? An introduction to 
animal and primitive speech theory.) Leipzig: 
Deutschen Gesellschaft f. Tier- und Ursprachenfor 
schung, 1931. Pp. 80. Rm. 3.40.—Human languag 
is a combination and development of many animal 
languages. This leads to the hypothesis of a poly- 
genesis, a new sketch of which is outlined. Sounds 
associated with breathing and food-taking were early 
used by animals as a means of expression and art 
the beginnings of speech. The antecedent to human 
thought in words is animal thought in images. Lan 
guage in animals and man is made up of feeling, 
sound and thought. In the animal the feeling de- 
termines the choice of the sound; the animal word is 
ambiguous. In man the sounds are differentiated 
according to the thought; the human word is un 
equivocal. The training study of Furness 
however, that the young orang-utan can be taught to 
use clear meaningful human words. In the anima! 
language there are words which have only one mean- 
ing (specific) and some that have several meanings 
(neutral). In apes and primitive man the language 
is determined by racial inheritance. Human speech 
of today is learned. The infant speaks inherited 
words, like monkey-talk. Speech defects are in part 
atavistie (e.g., stuttering). With the help of specific 
words one may make out fragments of the speech of 
animal-like fossil human skulls (e.g., the Neandertha! 
man). A second publication of the Society will con 
tain a bibliography. A systematic development of 
the new theory is in manuscript.—G. Schwidetzky. 

2749. Selous, E. Thought-transference (or 
what?) in birds. New York: R. R. Smith, 1931. 
Pp. 266. $2.00.—(Not seen). 

2750. Spooner, G. M. Some observations on 
schooling in fish. J. Marine Biol. Asso., 1931, 17, 
421-448.—_By “schooling” is meant the habit of 
living in herds, “shoals,” or “schools,” not merely 
beeause of the common attraction of some external 
condition (e.g., salmon migration), but because of 


shows, 
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‘mutual reactions of one individual to an- 


definitely 
The of the schooling relation- 


other.” permanence 


ship varies considerably according to the species of 
fish concerned and the occasion. In those species in 
which schooling is extremely stable “the behavior of 
individuals of these fish leaves an impression of being 


extremely stereotyped, non-variable, and specialized 
n the development of actions suitable for the mainte- 
f the school.” The present inquiry concerns 
sons for schooling as studied in the individual 


y nes 


ne rea 


h (in this instance the bass, Morone labraz L.). 
Four fish were kept in an aquarium with darkened 
sides, in one of which was a peep-hole. Observation 
and controlled experimentation, involving the use of 
clear plates and dark, demonstrated (1) that 


tank, especially if disturbed, collect 


ther and are restless when separated”; (2) that 


eparated by a glass partition move toward 

other and school on either side of the glass” 

é traction of three for one is greater than that 

ne for three); (3) that “ the attraction of one fish 

nother may be strong enough to overcome what 

wi | herwise be repelling ¢ ‘ffects ” (e.g¢., the ap- 

me r f observer at pe ep-hole ) - (4) that “the 

| o not readily, if at all, ‘ sense ’ the glass p lates ” 

the fish behave as if reacting to each other 

Extended experimentation involving the 

rors on individual fish demonstrated 

rht is the only factor involved. Each 

st persistently to place itself in close 

prox the mirror image. Smoothness and 

he reflecting surtace are not important. 

The aet reflection of the fish is important. There 

wever, considerable var nability response de- 

pen individual and situation. Aggregates 

fish react similarly positively in response to a 

r Other experiments showed that fish are at- 

d by hieects that closely resemble sh of their 

n species, provided the image is at least fairly 
plete O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 

Stanley, L. L., & Tescher, G. L. Activity 


of ‘goldfish on testicular substance diet. Endocrinol., 


131, 15, 55.—The voluntary activity of goldfish was 
nereased 400% for a 24-hour period by the feeding 
f testicular food. The experiment was repeated 
three different times with similar results.—D. J. Ingle 


(Minnesota 
752. Strebel, O. Biologische und physiologische 


Untersuchungen an Hypogastrura purpurascens und 


Smi inthurinus niger (Apt. Coll.). (Biological and 
physiological investigations on Hypogastrura pur- 
ens and Sminthurinus niger.) Zool. Anzeiger, 


84, 97 


129, 107.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2753. Taylor, W. 8. The gregariousness of pig- 
eons. J. Comp. Psychol., 1932, 18, 127-131.—“ The 
gregariousness of pigeons seems to be a name for 
the way in which these birds, with their capacities 
for living, have been urged by circumstances into a 
habitual tolerance of and dependence on their fel- 
lows, under uniquely crowded conditions of life.” 
Birds not at present gregarious might become so if 
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L. 


placed in the same circumstances as pigeons.—.V. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2754. Ten Cate, J. Contribution a la physiologie 
comparée du cervelet. II. Le cervelet des Plagio- 


stomes. (A contribution to the comparative physi- 
ology of the cerebellum. II. The cerebellum in 
Plagiostomi.) Arch. neérl. de physiol., 1930, 15, 479- 


528.—This study shows a rather close parallelism ex- 
isting between the size and differentiation in the cere- 
bellum and the locomotor function in the Raiae. Ex- 
tirpations of the auricle were followed by flexion 
phenomena in the anterior part and by circular 
movements towards the side operated upon due to a 
tonic contraction of the operated side (Luciani’s ex- 
citation). This flexion may sometimes be replaced 
by a flexion of the anterior part towards the normal 
side (Lueiani’s symptom of deficiency). In the Tn- 
goniae and Myliobates these hypertonic movements 
were located chiefly in the fins. In certain animals a 
complete extirpation of the cerebellum brought about 
opisthotonous phenomena, illustrated in the photo- 
graphs. Superficial extirpations were without effect 
in the roussettes and the Raiae. After deep lesions 
a true cerebellar ataxia can sometimes be found.— 
B. Hunter (Clark) 


Thorndike, E. L. Reward and punishment 
in animal learning. Comp. Psychol. Monog., 1932 
8, No. 4. Pp. 65.—In a multiple-choice apparatus, 
chicks 13 to 50 days old were required to discriminate 
between three closed and three open 
Response to one of the open doors was always fol- 
lowed by freedom and food. Response to the second 
door was followed by a 30-second confinement. Re- 
sponse to the third door was met by resistance. Six 
different experiments were carried out, but in each 
of these the above factors were present. The pur- 
pose of the experiment was to determine the relative 
effectiveness of the above conditions of reward or 
punishment. The results are decidedly in favor of 
the rewarding method. Thorndike says, 


2755. 


doors doors. 


‘The results 
of all comparisons by all methods tell the same story. 
Rewarding a connection always strengthened it sub- 
stantially; punishing it wes akened it little or not at 
all.” Punishment by confinement was slightly more 
efficacious than punishment by thwarting. Thwarting 
had a tendency to bring about repetition of the 
thwarted response. Frequency, as such, was shown 
to be ineffective. The response finally mastered was 
not the most frequent one—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 


2756. Thuma, B. D. The response of the white 


rat to tonal stimuli. J. Comp. Psychol., 1932, 13, 
57-86.—In a T-shaped discrimination apparatus 
white rats were trained to discriminate an oscillator 


tone of 3072 dv. by going to the right when this tone 
was on the lefi and to the left for silence. The ani- 
mals also learned to turn to the right when the tone 
was on the left and to the left when it was on the 
right. The animals failed to discriminate by going 
to the right with a tone of 1024 dv. and to the left 
with silence, the tone being placed immediately in 
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front of the apparatus (non-localized with respect 
to left and right). Only 490 trials were given, 
whereas 1600 trials were given in the other experi- 
ments. It is concluded that the white rat is capable 
of forming the discrimination box habit on the basis 
of tonal stimuli and that localization may determine 
the rapidity with which the habit is mastered. Bib- 
liography.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

2757. Verlaine, L. Psychologie de la guépe car- 
tonniére (Chartergus abortorinus Sauss). (Psychology 
of the paper-making wasp, Chartergus abortorinus 
Une mission biol. au Brésil, 1922-1923. Brus- 
sels: 1930. Pp. 259-261.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2758. Verlaine, L. L’autotomie psychique chez 


des Phasmides (Dixippus morosus). (Psychic auto- 
tomy in the Phasmids—Dizxippus morosus.) C. rf. 


Sauss. 


Cong. nat. de sci. Bruzelles, 1930. Pp. 6.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 
2759. Wagner, H. Uber Jahres- und Tages- 


(On the yearly and daily 
rhythm of migratory birds.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 
1930, 12, 703-724.—58 birds, representing the 
thrushes and other migratory species, were confined 
in activity cages and records taken over long periods 
of time. From the records of activity it was found 
that the yearly rhythm could be divided into the mi- 
and the intervening phases, four 
phases in all. The cause for this was undetermined. 
Feeding of thyroid, however, apparently brought 
about the return of the migratory phase. There was 
also daily rhythm conditioned to light and darkness, 
the former accompanied by activity and the latter by 
relative inactivity. During the migratory phase there 
was some activity in the dark, but the birds slept 
more than half the time. The daily rhythm responds 
to artificial changes of light conditions—W. D. Com- 
mins (Catholic University). 


[See also abstracts 2627, 2680, 2694.] 


rhythmus bei Zugvogeln. 


gratory phases 
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2760. [Anon.] Lov om adgang til sterilisering. 
(Law on provisions for sterilization.) Tidsskr. f. d. 
norske laegeforening, 1932, 52, 389-390.—The article 
sets forth in detail the new Norwegian law on steri- 
lization for the following groups: the insane, the 
feeble-minded, and sexually abnormal individuals.— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

2761. Klineberg, O. Genius. In: Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, Vol. 6. New York: Macmillan, 
1931. Pp. 612-614—A history of the concept of 
genius and a summary of current beliefs concerning 
its nature and causes.—B. Casper (Clark). 

2762. Kretschmer, E. The breeding of the mental 
endowments of genius. Eugenics, 1931, 4, 6-11.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2763. Munday, R. The effect on intelligence of 


crossing European stocks. Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1932, 2, 46-52.—Group mental tests of 191 children 


of unmixed and 117 of mixed stocks in the schools 
in Buenos Aires gave results largely negative in char- 
acter. Neither the nationalities of grandparents nor 
the ways in which the nationalities were mixed had 
any particular effect on the intelligence of the grand- 
ehildren. The slight inferiority of mixed children is 
not statistically significant. For this sample mixing 
raises the standard of intelligence of girls but lowers 
that of boys. The proportion of northern or south- 
ern grandparents seems not to have affected the in 
telligenee of grandchildren.—K. M. Cowdery (Stan 


ford). 

2764. Pfahler, G. Vererbung als Schicksal. Eine 
Charakterkunde. (Inheritance as destiny. A sci- 
ence of character.) Leipzig: Barth, 1932. Pp. 234 


-The writer treats inheritance as part of the general 
destiny of man and attempts a final solution of the 
problem of separating those hereditary and environ 
mental factors which combine to create a reaction 
type, a characteristic peculiarity. In the continually 
varying psychic make-up of a person certain lines, 
fixed by inheritance, are revealed, about which the 
variation takes place. Every fundamental considera 
tion of human character comes back to the question 
of inheritance. The comprehensive critical investi- 
gation of heredity in relation to this whole problem 
leads to the setting up of four inheritance principles, 
which show (1) what is, strictly speaking, inherited, 
(2) how extremely widespread the effect of heredity 
is in the structure of character. For example, there 
have long been recognized the contrasted pairs: nar 
row-fixed and wide-fluctuating attention, great and 
slight vital energy, little and great susceptibility of 
feeling, natural optimism and pessimism, but one has 
not asked the question as to what the existence of 
particular combination of such fundamental fune 
tions means for the formation of a particular char- 
acter quality, indeed for all the dominant tendencies 
of the person. By constructing and analyzing two 
complete personality pictures the author illustrates 
these effects of inheritance. The surprising range 
of twelve different inherited fundamental characters 
is thoroughly set forth in the work of the poet, in the 
form of religious experience, and in the teacher-pupil 
relationship; that is, the effect of the destiny of in 
heritance is shown in entirely different fields of ex 
perience and activity.—G. Pfahler (Altona). 


2765. Skeie, J. Utredning om en sterilisasjonslov. 
(Comments on a sterilization law.) Tidsskr. f. d. 
norske laegeforening, 1932, 52, 391-399.—Comments 
on the new Norwegian sterilization law from the 
point of view of the penal code of Norway.—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 


[See also abstracts 2613, 2854.] 
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2766. Adler, A. The meaning of life. Lancet, 
1931, 220, 225.—The meaning of life is for the great- 
est part cooperation with others. Human beings are 
not normally governed by the pleasure principle, but 
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strive for the happiness of others. This cooperation 
begins with the mother-child relationship and grows 
through family associations to the proper coopera- 
tion in the social and sex life. It is the result of 
training. Development of feelings of inferiority may 
result in the lack of proper cooperation with others. 
If the individual looks only to his own personal good, 
he becomes maladjusted to life and may be termed a 
Neuroties, criminals and suicides are ex- 
D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


failure. 


ampies. 

2767. Adler, A. Individualpsychologie und Er- 
ziehung. (Individual psychology and education.) 
V jsch. f. Jugendkd., 1932, 2, 1-6—The author re- 


iterates that one’s achievement is dependent upon his 
ttitude to his own capacity and to the tasks of life. 
The limits are self-imposed from earliest childhood. 
Tests reveal what those limits are, not what the abil- 
ty would be without them. The spoiled child is the 
most extreme example of this self-limitation. In a 
favorable situation he may be a successful student, 
but when difficulties arise he may reveal his lack of 

al development. His mother alone is necessary to 
hin He is untidy if she emphasizes order, eats 
badly if this worries her, or is a bad student if she 
frequently uses anxiety as a 

ins of holding her attention. Two results of the 

k ol independence are a special difficulty in 

thematies and an inability to feel enough interest 

any subject to concentrate attention long upon it. 
[he same spoiled child in later years frequently is re- 
vealed by a desire for the center of the stage or domi- 
those weaker than himself. He may be- 
a neurotic, a drunkard, or a suicide. 
widen the child’s 


esses study, and 


tion over 
| 


The funetion of the school is to 


cial life, to be the intermediate step between the 
mily and the world. The teacher, by first attract- 
interest to himself, may then sueeeed in extend- 

ng it to others and so free the child from the limi- 
tat ns which his undeveloped social feeling has 


M. Lee (Chicago). 


Alberti, J. Conciencia moral. (Moral con- 
sciousness.) Bol. d. Instit. Psiquiatrico, 1931, 3, 89- 
99.—Physies does not ask what electricity is; its 
main task is rather to know systematically the phe- 
omena ol electricity. The same type of procedure 
also to biology and the other 
the psychologists nor the moralists may legi- 
ask what is consciousness or what is moral- 
ld be concerned only with the effects of 
upon the lives of men, that is, their 
phenomena. Claude Bernard says the question of 
science is how, never why. Following Bergson on 
the moral consciousness, the author states that there 
different egos in man, the reflective con- 
sciousness, or the ego proper, and the social, or moral, 
consciousness, which is as the ghost or phantom of 
reality. Moral consciousness, the feeling of morality, 
human acquisition which accords with the 
gression. The psychic activity which elabo- 
noral choice is accompanied by the moral senti- 
These feelings may precede or 
wish to find in these 
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applies sciences. 
Neither 
timate 

ty, but shou 


these entities 


. 
ments or Teeings. 


Some authors 


LO action. 
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elements various diverse varieties of feelings of obli- 
gation akin to Kant’s sentiment of respect.—J. W. 
Nagge (Chicago). 

2769. Allendy, R. A case of eczema. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1932, 19, 152-163.—Analysis of a 35-year- 
old woman who had suffered from eczema of the 
hands for ten years without receiving benefit from 
medical treatment. The analysis revealed an un- 
solved castration complex and desire to be a man, 
coupled with a dislike of men arising from her rela- 
tion to her father. The eczema was a symbolic cas- 
tration (the hand being the symbol of the phallus) 
and also a punishment due to guilt over masturbation 
desires. She punished her hands because they were 
guilty as organs expressing hate toward her father, 
husband and men; and because they had been used 
to masturbate—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic). 

2770. Arnal, P., & Del Olmo, F. Contribucién al 
estudio de la personalidad segin el método del Dr. 
Mira. (A contribution to the study of the personal- 
ity by the method of Dr. Mira.) Rev. de ped., 1930, 
9, 410-415.—The authors have used Mira’s “ giving 
the blood ” test at a primary school in Zaragoza, and 
describe the technique of this experiment and its 
results; the latter show that boys are more altruistic 
than girls, and that the child is more altruistic as he 
grows older.—L. E. Mira (Barcelona). 


2771. Bally, G. Die Wahrnehmungslehre Jaenschs 
und ihre Beziehung zu psychoanalytischen Prob- 
lemen. (Jaensch’s theory of perception and its re- 
lationship to psychoanalytic problems.) Imago, 
1931, 17, 335-338.—Freud’s theory of narcissism and 
the works of Silberer and Varendonck are brought 
into relationship with certain views of Jaensch. 
The peculiarities of the emotional disposition of 
eidetic subjects are considered as participations of 
the ego in their perceptions. From this participation 
are differentiated, through fusion of the ego with the 
objecis, projection, introjection, identification, ete. 
The neurotic is a markedly degenerated type. His 
eidetic capacities are extinguished by repression. 
Psychoanalytic therapy, by removing repressions, 
re-establishes the possibilities of integration of the 
ego.—S. Bernfeld (Berlin). 

2772. Beau, T. Die Bedeutung der Kindheitsein- 

driicke fiir das Werden des Charakters und der 
Gesamtpersonlichkeit. (The significance of child- 
hood impressions for the growth of character and 
personality.) Osterwieck a. Harz: Zickfeldt, 1930. 
Pp. vui-+-117. M. 3.50.—(Not seen). 
2773. Beaudoin, C. El psicoanalisis y la educa- 
cién moral. (Psychoanalysis and moral education.) 
Rev. de ped., 1930, 9, 499-504.—Different types of 
children are analyzed from observation of delin- 
quents, with special reference to kleptomania and 
lying. The aim of the study is to show that the con- 
cepts of character and conduct must be very pre- 
cisely distinguished.—L. E. Mira (Barcelona). 

2774. Bernfeld, S. Zur Sublimierungstheorie. 
(On the theory of sublimation.) Imago, 1931, 17, 
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399-403.—The term “sublimation” is ambiguous. 
In particular, the distinction must be made between 
sublimation as a process and as a consequence or 
product of processes. The product is determined by 
social and cultural values, while, in the psychoanalytic 
investigation, the psychie process is examined with- 
out regard to values, and is separated into its com- 
ponent mechanisms—frustration, identification, de- 
sexualization, and super-ego. Hence, in this second 
sense, the use of the comprehensive but vague term 
“ sublimation ” is superfluous.—S. Bernfeld (Berlin). 


Fahrenbruch, —. Ueber die Individual- 
(On the individual psychology 
of Adler.) Psychiat.-Neur. Woch., 1931, 33, 617- 
624.—A general presentation of the fundamental 
concepts of Adler’s theory, which are subjected to 
searching criticism. Adler gives a good psychology 
and psychopathology of persons burdened with in- 
feriority feelings—those who are sensitive, self-dis- 
trustful, and weak in body and mind. If Adler 
would limit his conclusions to these types, one might 
follow him. His fault, however, is that he derives all 
sorts of psychie deviations from the feeling of in- 
feriority, and makes his method of treatment into 
a general pedagogie system, which he finally expands 
into a kind of philosophy of the ‘world and life. 
Adler’s theory of education rests on the absolutely 
false hypothesis, which he raises to a dogma, that 
every child has inferiority feelings. If he had broken 
away from the fiction that all mental deviations in 
the normal child are based on inferiority feelings, 
he would never have arrived at his theory.—P. Plaut 
(Berlin). 


2776. Federn, P. The reality of the death in- 
stinct, especially in melancholia. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1932, 19, 129-151.—The common basis of instinctive 
behavior is the reinstatement of a formerly existing 
state (the repetition compulsion). Since the first 
state was that of inanimate matter, all living things 
must have an impulse to return to this state, hence 
the theory of a death instinct, an impulse to destruc- 
tion directed toward the self. The death instinct 
would not be necessary to explain sadism. In sadism, 
the death instinct is so closely bound up with the sex 
instinet that it is hidden by the latter. The death 
instinct in its pure form appears when it is directed 
inward, not as destructive impulses toward other 
objects. The most serious form of melancholia shows 
this pure death instinct. In this disease, libidinal im- 
pulses have ceased and the death instinct directed 
toward the self is in control. It is true that the 
genesis of melancholia is the introjection of the love 
object into the self, and that there is at first a pleas- 
ure in self-torture. But when the disease has fully 
developed even this pleasure has been lost. Guilt 
feelings cause the person to dislike himself, and de- 
pression is a product of guilt feelings. Melancholia 
begins either with depression or a feeling of guilt. 
Against the feeling of guilt, the ego tries to maintain 
its narcissistic libido, until the libido is spent and 
exhausted, and the death instinct and impulse to tor- 


2775 


psychologie Adlers. 


9) 
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ture reign supreme.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic). 

2777. Frey, H. Ein Menschenschicksal. Versuch 
einer seelsorgerlichen Analyse mit anschliessender 


Seelenfuhrung. (A human fate. An attempt at a 
pastoral analysis with psychological guidance.) 
Leipzig: Pfeiffer, 1931. Pp. 42. M. 3.—For the 


second volume in the series Kleine Schriften zur 
Menschenkenntnis und Seelsorge, Frey presents an 
empirical study of mental care. He several 
methods in his study, and seeks assistance from the 
psychology of religion. He gives a complete diag- 
nosis of the patient, who has compensated for the 
diminishing esteem of his family, and for his diffi- 
culties with the outside world, through crime novels. 
These are the determining factor of his mental life, 
and influenced his fantasy, inasmuch as they allowed 


uses 


a flight from reality. The Adlerian theory was in 
sufficient in dealing with this patient, so Frey turned 
to the psychology of values for help. The latter 


showed that the child was quite unable to distinguish 
values. The second part deals with therapy, and 
there is a _ bibliography appended—A. Rdmer 
(Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 


2778. Gardner, G. E. Night terrors and the muti- 
lation threat. Psychoanal. Rev., 1932, 19, 182-199. 
—The fears and experiences that immediately pre- 
cede the onset of night terrors in children are merely 
the precipitating cause, not the primary one. They 
reactivate an earlier fear—that of mutilation, which 
was threatened previously in connection with infan- 
tile masturbation. The mutilation threat may have 
been made when the child was from 20 to 30 months 
of age; the reactivation and onset of night terrors 
may be when the child is six or seven. Treatment by 
means of modified techniques adapted from Melanie 
Klein’s and Anna Freud’s methods of child analysis 
usually reveals the reactivation of this early fear of 
mutilation, and aiso enables the child to recover from 
the night terrors.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic). 

2779. Hattingberg, H. v. Psychologische Type 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Typenlehre C. 


G. Jungs. (The psychological type, with special 
reference to C. G. Jung’s doctrine of types.) Zsch. 
f. Menschenkd., 1931, 7, 123-139-—A. Rédmer 


(Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 


2780. Hayes, 8S. P. Habit the key to personality. 
Teach. Forum (Blind), 1932, 4, 62-66.—“ Personality 
is the sum total of our habits. Habits may seem in- 
significant when studied singly, but taken together 
they make an imposing array. . . . The world could 
not go regularly onward unless a large per cent of 
people had developed habits upon which the rest 
eould depend.” Besides physical and _ intellectual 
habits, we develop a ei number which are espe- 
cially related to our emotional life by a process called 
“ yneonditioning.” <A large number of our likes and 
dislikes and of our ethical and religious ideas are de- 
veloped by this process of emotional conditioning. 
“Knowing what we want to become, we may by 
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proper attention to our habits develop a personality 

receive general recognition from our fel- 

lows while giving us the feeling of joyful attainment.” 
S. D. Ro (Boston Stammerer’s Institute). 


2781. Hirscheeder, A. D. Antagonization of the 
narcotic action of magnesium salts by potassium, 
sodium and other monovalent cations, with a contri- 
bution to the theory of narcosis and analgesia. J. 
Pharn 1929, 37, 399-412.—A. B. Hunter (Clark) 


782. Hollander, B. Hypnosis and anaesthesia. 
Proc. Roy. Soc. Lond. B, 1932, 597-610.—An histor- 
eal account is given of hypnosis as an anesthetic, 


which wil 


H0mns 


with brief diseussions and case citations from the 
of Mesmer, Elliotson, Esdaille, Braid, Lie- 
b Chareot, et al. An aecount then follows of 


the author’s experiences, beliefs, and tech- 
He cites some of his own uses of hypnosis as 
ind describes the method favorable 
He then discusses hypnosis, 
is largely a condition 


the Tie 
plication and results. 
‘hypnotie state 
; that hypnosis, like eestasy, 


that the ‘ 


abstraction ” 


ot protound 
i me itive degree of attention ”’; that the up- 
4 rning of the eyes prevents thinking, as does 
Dp ; or loss of ocular muscles, adding to this a 
refere! to Ferrier 1876. He believes that thumb 
the subject’s forehead profoundly in- 
izht processes. The author also witnessed 
reing of the subject’s hand with a needle, re- 
no pain, no bleeding, and a local redness 
re! i oypn otie passes. i; its Eri kson ( Wor- 
cester State Hospit 


2783. Horton, C. B., & Clarke, E. K. Transvest- 


ism or eonism. Discussion, with report of two cases. 


A l, Psychiat., 1931, 10, 1025-1030 The psy- 
eh rnificanece of the ad ption ol the dress 

site sex is discussed, and illustrated by 
two cases The author disagrees with Havelock 
Ellis’ viewpoint that the phenomenon occurs among 
tl sensitive J. Beck (Bos- 


mor edueated and 

Psychopathie Hospital). 

34. Howe, E. G. Motives and mechanisms of 
the mind. V. Individual emotional development. 


neet, 1931, 220, 257.—In the pre-natal life of the 
ndividual the ego is undifferentiated. The event of 
birth begins the development of the ego and the dif- 


the non-ego. The 
1s that of self-love. 


n between the ego and 


period of the undifferentiated ego 
Due to the constant association of the mother and in- 
f he love for self ineludes love for the mother. 
Dur he adolescent development there is normally 
period of homosexuality. This is followed by the 
fir period of heterosexuality or love for a mate. 
The mate may serve in varying degrees as a mother 
substitute. Reeapitulation of the experience of the 
race is of considerable importance in the develop- 


ment of the love life of the individual. Environ- 
mental factors and inborn bodily defects contribute 
to the failures of individual character. Mastur- 
also diseussed.—D. J. Ingle 


bation and narcissism are 


(Minnesota). 
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2785. Howe, E. G. Motives and mechanisms of 
the mind. VI. Law: the réle of the father. Lancet, 
1931, 220, 309.—From the summation of racial ex- 
perience we inherit three feeling patterns, namely, 
“feeling about the father,” “feeling about the 
mother,” and “ feeling about the self.” This feeling 
about the father or father imago gives rise by exten- 
sion to certain important derivatives which comprise 
the whole concept of “ authority” and “law.” This 
inborn imago is independent of the actual experience 
with the father. These imago feelings are discussed 
under the headings of inferiority, power, guilt, re- 
taliation and fear. Such a father figure is an object 
of fear and conflict. He is in need of a compensatory 
corrective. This develops as a compensatory father 
fantasy with the attributes of being personal, benefi- 
cent, omnipotent and with the ego as the chosen object 
of favor. There is an extension of the father imago 
to anyone who is in authority. The most important 
derivative of the father imago feeling is the conception 
of God. The imago becomes split into the good and 
the evil, and from this the anthropomorphic charac- 
ters of God and the devil are projected. The goal of 
wish fulfilment of the son is to become the father. 
It may be obtained through identification, rebellion 
or growth. Failure of growth is a cardinal factor in 
the development of neurosis.—D. J. Ingle (Minne- 
sota). 


2786. Katz, David. Psychologische Probleme des 
Hungers und des Appetits. (The psychological prob- 
lem of hunger and appetite.) Naturwiss., 1931, 19, 
838-842.—-Hunger and appetite are not fundamen- 
tally different. We speak of hunger when, on ac- 
count of the great need for nourishment, tendencies 
to choice in food are less evident, and of appetite 
when the instinctive drive is milder, and these ten- 
dencies are observed. The theories evolved thus far 
apply more to hunger, although the phenomena of 
appetite are of greater biological and psychophysical 
interest. The central theory of hunger accounts for 
periodic hunger pains, but does not explain the spe- 
cial hungers, i.e., appetite. The lack of needed sub- 
stances must be made evident to consciousness in a 
much more immediate way than through stomach 
contractions. The problem of appetite is studied 
more clearly in animals than in man. Objectively 
considered, the choice of food is designed to re-es- 
tablish metabolic equilibrium, but what determines 
the animal, guided by appetite, in taking the ap- 
propriate substances? The “trial and error” theory 
is insufficient and must be supplemented by the 
avidity theory, so called to emphasize chemical proc- 
esses, and postulating a natural disposition. The 
choice of food is determined by a tendency derived 
from chemical sources, which goes beyond individual 
experience. Special wants, expressing themselves in 
appetites, are released by internal stimuli. In the 
terminology of the Gestalt theory, the nutrition Ge- 
stalt and appetite Gestalt would be distinguished as 
positive and negative. Appetite Gestalten are always 
changing under qualitative and quantitative influences 
of nutrition. What an animal eats has a permanent 
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effect on his behavior toward food, not through con- 
scious association, but immediately through the body 
chemistry. Following the metabolic changes caused by 
lack of certain substances, the appetite is directed to- 
ward things containing those substances, i.e., those 
which “ taste good ” under those conditions. The ways 
in which suitable materials are found—whether through 
sight, smell, or taste—depend on the sensory organi- 
zation of the animal. The avidity theory is equally 
applicable to man.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 


2787. Krout, M. H: Symbolic gestures in the 
clinical study of personality. Trans. Ill. State Acad. 
Sci., 1931, 24, 519-523.—There are two approaches 
to the scientific study of human subjects: the clinical 
and the laboratory. The former has been criticized 
for its loosely defined concepts, and for the lack of 
control of its data. The author believes that a com- 
plete study of the human personality cannot be made 
without the use of both techniques. He favors the 
use of laboratory devices, but believes that they are 
insufficient for a thorough understanding of adjustive 
factors in human lives. He believes that gestures 
such as clearing the throat, forced coughing, yawning, 
and wetting the lips are symptoms of compensatory 
mechanisms which should be considered in any diag- 
nosis.—F’. J. Gaudet (Dana). 


2788. Kuvolesi, Y. Psychoanalytische Bemerk- 
ungen zur James-Langeschen Affekttheorie. (Psy- 
choanalytie observations on the James-Lange theory 
of the emotions.) JZmago, 1931, 17, 393-398.— 
Through recognition of the connection between in- 
stinct and emotion, James pushed psychological re- 
search into the domain of instinct psychology. Psy- 
choanalysis must revise its view that expression, as 
contrasted with emotion, is primary, because there is 
experimental knowledge that the determining cause 
for the expression of emotion is the demands of un- 
conscious complexes in the psychie life-—S. Bernfeld 


(Berlin). 


2789. Lundholm, H. A hormic theory of halluci- 
nations. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1932, 11, 269-282.— 
The conditioned response method was applied to the 
investigation of functional anesthesias produced in a 
post-hypnotie condition by suggestion during hyp- 
nosis. Conditioned finger withdrawal to a flash of 
light was established in the usual way on the basis of 
response to electric shock. Anesthesias and halluci- 
nations were developed in relation to this situation. 
For example, when told that there would occur first 
light and shock together, then three lights alone, and 
then the paired stimuli again, the shock to occur 
periodically every fourth trial, the subject responded 
in accordance with the suggestion, withdrawing the 
finger every fourth trial, although both light and 
shock occurred in every trial. The subject reported, 
however, that he saw the light only when he felt the 
shock, although this was contrary to the suggestion 
given him. The hormic theory interprets the meaning 
of an object as determined by one’s conative attitude 
in perceiving it. In the experiment cited the light 
passed unnoticed in the trials where there was anes- 


thesia for shock beeause the light evoked no striving. 
In the case of hallucinations, the compulsion to act as 
if an object were there produces subjectively the mean- 
ing and probably the imagery of its presence. Con- 
ditioned finger withdrawal to light was established 
by nine instances of hallucinated light occurring with 
real shock. In another experiment, subjects were 
told that the finger withdrawal would occur at the 
click of a hammer. It had usually occurred to shock, 
and when the withdrawal occurred to the click as 
suggested, the theory would lead one to expect the 
hallucination of shock. The hallucination was pres- 
ent in one of the four subjects—E. R. Hilgard 
(Yale). 


2790. Maller, J. B. Personality of the candidates 
for the Edison scholarship. School & Soc., 1932, 
35, 438-442.—“ The Edison scholars were selected on 
the basis of extensive examinations in science and 
were chosen from thousands of examinees in every 
part of the country. In their attitude and habits 
they tend toward extraversion and practical minded 
ness rather than intraversion. The interest and abili- 
ties of these candidates lie definitely in the field of 
science and they may be considered as representative 
of the American young men of science. Their fathers 
were chiefly professional men and there were many 
scientists in their families.”—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2791. Morgenstern, 8. Psychoanalytic conception 
of depersonalization. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1931, 
73, 164-179.—The author defines depersonalization as 
“a disturbance of personality which manifests itself 
in such mild forms as a feeling of strangeness of the 
individual towards his surroundings and his own 
self, to the feeling of the splitting of the personality 
and to the outer hallucinatory projection of the 
double personality. In extreme cases, it even attains 
the feeling of the destruction of the universe and of 
its reconstruction.” Depersonalization manifests 
itself in transitivism and apersonalization as a symp 
tom of schizophrenia. Three cases in which no other 
disturbance of the personality appeared are cited to 
show this syndrome in its pure form. The summary 


from the cases is: “the chief disturbance was the 
feeling of an alteration of the ego”; the patients 


have “ philosophical theories through which they try 
to explain their morbid states and to defend them 
selves against them”; they “ were filled with the will 
to be cured”; “none of these patients showed any 
disturbance of thought; they understood that their 
states were morbid; they went on leading a nearly 
normal life”; and “ depersonalization disturbances 
occurred with my patients at the decisive periods of 
their sexual life.” The author’s formulation is: 
“This is the psychological mechanism of an unsuc- 
cessful sublimation.”—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


2792. Pearson, G. H. Some theoretical considera- 
tions on the formation of the super-ego. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1932, 19, 164-167.—The unconscious 
super-ego consists of two parts, the ideal toward 
which the individual strives, bringing pleasure and 
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releast tension, and a prohibitory super-ego which 
prevents activities, is painful, and increases tension. 
Both parts of the super-ego are incorporated chiefly 
from the parents. Fear of loud, threatening sounds 
of the earliest infantile responses to the outer 
attention to and pleasure in pleasant sounds 
and in things seen come a little later. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the prohibitory super-ego commences 
earlier than the ‘ing formed through hear- 
irritation ex- 


ezo-ideal, be 


displeasure, anger, authority, or 
’ ‘ : , 7 . 
ed in parents’ voices, these sounds causing fear. 
| evo il begins to be formed a little later, from 
jleasurable auditory and visual stimuli received 
f parents in their affectionate behavior toward 
he ch The ego reacts to the commands of the 


bitory super-ego with fear, just as earlier the 
child reacted to the harsh commands of parents by 
Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance 


O. El psicoanalisis y la educaci6n. 
1931, 


793. Pfister, 


Psychoanalysis and education.) Rev. de ped., 

10, 386-393.—The principles of the Freudian theory 
und the problem of the unconscious in their relation 
to educational problems are diseussed.—L. FE. Mira 


44. Prinzhorn, H. Charakterkunde der Gegen- 


wart. Character seience of the present time.) 
Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1931. Pp. vu + 122. 
M } The eritical report ineludes the English, 
American, and French literature. Character science 
developed as a new branch of psychology, 

ite of strong opposition from psychology. 

The « ons of the main eoncepts (character, per- 
onality, individual, individuality, ete.) are 

we n a special chapter As methods of char- 
ch the following were distinguished: ob- 

hods, approaches from the side of psy- 

eal experience, and finally the purely 

terological methods, namely those of Klages. 

A fe complete views are focal: Bahnsen, Klages, 
MeDougall, Janet, Freud. The concluding chapter 
distinguish “dependable results, fruitful 
des, evident errors.” As a main point of 

every science of character is set forth the “ funda- 
mel principle of the body-mind polarity, the ex- 
pre n of mere human mind-will.” The inevitable- 


rthy problems is confirmed. The most im- 


portant writings are given in round numbers as 500. 


Characterological psychology can and must be the 
ke of all science of mankind—the biological and 
medicinal as well as the ethical, pedagogical, histor- 


Prinzhorn (Frankfurt). 


sociological.—H. 


2795. Reigbert, R. Uber Probleme und Proble- 
matik der Ausdruckspsychologie. (On the problems 
blematies of expression psychology.) V jsch. 
Jugendkd., 1932, 2, 15-21.—The teacher who has 
tbordinated everything, including his own personal- 
ty, to the goal of instruction notices in his pupils 
thing but their industry, attentiveness and achieve- 
ment. If he suspects the limitation of his viewpoint 


and resorts to seientifie tests he only learns more of 
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their performance and its correlation with various 
But the pupil is more than a mere complex 
of work products; he is a personality. If the teacher 
resorts, however, to scientific characterology and 
classifies into categories all the individual’s character- 
isties, he still overlooks the true underlying being. 
This is to be revealed only by a deep spiritual obser- 
vation. Expression psychology, by noting the sig- 
nificance of appearance, voice and writing, stresses 
the art of observing man intuitively and upon this 
builds a metaphysical theory. It furnishes a theo- 
retical justification for the methods of the new 
schools, which allow the child free development and 
expression for his many-sided nature.—M. Lee (Chi- 


factors. 


eago). 

796. Steiner, M. Die psychischen Storungen der 
mannlichen Potenz. Eine neue, verbesserte Be- 
handlungstechnik. (The psychical disturbances of 
masculine potency. A new improved technique of 
treatment.) (4th ed.) Leipzig, Vienna: Deuticke, 
1931. Pp. 75. M. 4.—The monograph treats the 
subject of psychical impotence from the psycho- 
analytical viewpoint. It presents the author’s new 
technique of treatment. A peculiar disposition of 
the patient is considered the chief etiological factor. 
Three categories were discriminated according to 
whether these dispositions were (1) innate, (2) ac- 
quired in early childhood, or (3) first aequired in 
the course of later life. These differentiations are 
also valuable for prognosis and therapy. The cases 
of the first category give an unfavorable prognosis. 
Patients of this kind rarely gain absolute potency. 
where the cau- 
childhood, 


neces- 


The prognosis of the second category, 
sation of the sickness must be placed in 
is favorable. In order to succeed, it is only 
sary to make conscious the ideas dominating the sex 
life which are lying dormant in the subconsciousness. 
These cases represent, therefore, the dominance of 
the psychoanalytical method treatment. The pa- 
tients in the third category, who have acquired their 
impoteney at a later period, fortunately have a dis- 
position which, almost without exception, has a favor- 
able 1 ga, M. Steiner (Vienna). 

Stern, W. Studien zur Personwissenschaft. 
(Studies on per- 
science.) Leip- 
8.00.—( Not 
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} Personalistik als Wissenschaft. 
sonality. I. Personality study as 
zig: Barth, 1930. Pp. xii+148. M. 
seen). 

Personality and person- 
1931. 222. 


Pp. 222 


2798. Theobald, J. J. 
alysis. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
$2.50.—( Not seen). 

2799. Ulrich, C. F. Interpretation of a case of 
miswriting. Psychoanal. Rev., 1932, 19, 200-202.— 
Certain letter omissions, in writing a word, are con- 
nected with the fact that the letter, when pronounced, 
was equivalent to a word—for example, the letter i 
and the word J—and that word had an affective 
meaning for the writer.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic). 

2800. Volevich, R. V. [On unsuggested altera- 
tions in handwriting in the post-hypnotic state.] 
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NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


Zh. nevropatol. i. psikhiat., 1931, No. 8, 61-68.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


2801. Winterstein, A. Zur Problematik der Ein- 
fiihlung und des psychologischen Verstehens. (A 
diseussion of the problem of emotional insight and 
psychological understanding.) Imago, 1931, 17, 305- 
334.—For the analyst, affective reliving, through 
identification with the patient, is the foundation for 
the understanding of his own unconscious motiva- 
tion. For the patient, emotional insight into earlier 
experiences through reliving them is the necessary 
preliminary to cure, while intellectual understanding 
assures the permanent unity of the personality and 
prevents relapses.—S. Bernfeld (Berlin). 


2802. Wolfe, W. B. How to be happy though 
human. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1931. Pp. 
407. $3.50.—(Not seen). 


[See also abstracts 2592, 2603, 2720, 2728, 2741, 
2764, 2851, 2860, 2873.] 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


2803. Allen, I. M. Somnambulism and dissocia- 
tion of personality. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1932, 11, 
319-331.—The case is given of a psychoneurotiec fe- 
male patient whose recent symptoms were the result 
of a dissociation of personality based upon a con- 
flict between the patient’s ideals and a homosexual 
influence to which she submitted completely only dur- 
ing her dissoeiated and sleep-walking phases.—E. R. 
Hiigard (Yale). 


2804. Ciampolini, A. Los traumatismos en los 
neurasténicos. (Traumata in neurasthenics.) Med. 
d. trab. e hig. indus., 1930, 1, 15-19.—The author 
deals with the problem of consciousness in a neurosis 
caused by severe trauma. Questioning the subject 
himself is not of much value, because it often happens 
that the phenomena which could be traced to sequelae 
of the aecident actually have a basis in the constitu- 
tional neurosis of the individual. There are also 
conditions, called in Freudian terminology anxiety 
neurosis, of which the neurotic origin is recognized 
only with difficulty. The reconstruction of the con- 
ditions existing before the accident is the most im- 
portant proceeding in an examination of traumatic 
neurosis. The essential difference between true neu- 
rosis and traumatie neurosis is that the first is patho- 
phobie and the second pathophilic. This the author 
illustrates with facts from his own experience, and 
he points out that true neurosis influences the capac- 
ity of the neuro-psychical functions, which is not the 
ease with a traumatic neurosis. The complicated 
etiology of the traumatic neurosis requires great care 
in its analysis—L. E. Mira (Barcelona). 


2805. Cohn, P. Die nervose Seele; eine Einfihr- 
ung in ihr Verstandnis. (The nervous mind; an in- 
troduction to its comprehension.) Dresden: Deutscher 
Verlag fiir Volkswohlfahrt, 1931. Pp. 103. M. 
1.50.—The book gives first the physiological psy- 
chology of the nervous man on the basis of the dif- 
ferent physical occurrences present in him. Under- 
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standing him is impossible without the comprehension 
of this physical basis. According to this conception, 
which is set up by the author on the principle of the 
meaning of mental phenomena as mere inner expres 
sions of physical occurrences, the emotional and vo- 
litional life, the temperament, the mental life, the 
behavior toward the ego and toward other people in 
the nervous person are far more functions of his 
nerves than of his mind. One is led, therefore, to the 
conclusion that one-sided mental treatment of the 
nervous person from the medical viewpoint or from 
that of the layman can never lead to a cure unless the 
important physical treatment accompanies or pre- 
cedes it.—P. Cohn. 


2806. Fabritius, H. Uber aphasische Stérungen 
und ihre Beziehungen zur Zungen-Lippen-Sensibili- 
tat. (On aphasie disturbances and their relations 
to tongue-lip sensitivity.) Acta psychiat. et neur., 
1932, 7, 87-99.—Acoustie impressions as well as those 
arising from the language apparatus exercise neces 
sary control for speech movements. This conclusion 
is based in part on a case in which a cerebral injury 
had produced a disturbance of sensitivity in the right 
half of the tongue and lips. When the left half was 
then anesthetized by application of cocaine and in- 
jection of novocaine, the speech, although becoming 
more indistinet, was still intelligible. The writer 
holds that muscular sensations do not have any regu- 
lating influence on our movements.—L. A. Meyer 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2807. Farrar, C. B., & Franks, R. M. Menopause 
and psychosis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 10, 1031 
1044.—Incidence of development of mental and 
nervous disorder is studied in relation to the meno 
pause. Among their conclusions the authors point 
out that the majority of women never develop ab 
normal symptoms, and “we do not know whether 
women of hypothetically sound constitution, mental 
and physical, develop psychotic or neurotic reactions 
at the menopause.” Since the climacteric is a critica 
period, both biologically and in the individual’s rela 
tions to others, the psychosis may be a reaction to 
these environmental factors.—S. J. Beck (Boston 
Psychopathie Hospital). 

2808. Fenwick, P.C.C. The sulphur treatment of 
dementia praecox. Lancet, 1931, 220, 241. 
of dementia praecox were treated with a preparation 
of sulphur in olive oil. All types and conditions were 
included—stuporous, catatonic, grossly demented, 
and impulsive. Treatment was carried out over a 
period of a year. The results were: 8 discharged as 
eured, 7 greatly improved, 12 in statu quo, and 3 
still under treatment. Since the results of the therapy 
were favorable and no apparent harm resulted from 
the treatment the writer advocates a trial of the sul- 
phur treatment on all new cases of dementia praecox. 
—D.J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2809. Forel, O. L. Le pronostic dans la pratique 
psychiatrique, son application aux cas de schizo- 
phrenie. (Prognosis in psychiatric practice, its ap- 
plication to eases of schizophrenia.) Schweiz. 


30 cases 
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Arch. f. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1931, 27, No. 2.—The im- 
provement in modern therapy which through a com- 
bination of work and initiative has built up in the 
hospitals a world in miniature involving physicians, 
attendants, and patients, affords today a more favor- 
able outlook for the earlier very pessimistic prog- 
nosis of schizophrenia. The prognosis requires the 
application of the same scientific methods which must 
be applied to the establishment of the diagnosis, the 
search for the psychological cause and the course of 
the disease. It must be linked to the diagnosis and 
depends on the therapy and prophylaxis, which must 
extend beyond the time of return to normal life. 
For the prognosis of schizophrenia one must differ- 
entiate between (1) the schizophrenic catastrophe 
(Manz), the so-called organic form which comprises 
about 15% of all schizophrenia, the cases of true 
lementia praecox; the schizokaria (Manz), hebe- 
phrenia, catatonia, each of which means a destruction 
of personality, and (2) the “schizophrenic bent” 

ch comprises all the eases in which the psycho- 

nie element predominates and permits a different 


prognosis. This will be more favorable the longer 
ifter puberty the illness begins and the longer the 
nterv: between the relapses. During these the re- 


tance and the personality of the individual can be 
new strength. Slight apparently harm- 

afford a worse prognosis than a vio- 

also in internal medicine a high fever 

tes a greater resistance against a disease. Hal- 
are not significant for prognosis; de- 

re more easily influenced the more neurotic 


e origin they have and the more katathymie (Maier) 

they appear. The prognosis is unfavorable in the 

rvank sympt ms, the differential diag- 

of which is exhaustively diseussed in the work. 

For a correct prognosis a sharp distinction must be 

le between the affect neuroses, the neuroses and 

vehoses, which are reeognized especially 

by 1 nechothymia.” Furthermore, prognosis 

requires the study of those conditions related to the 

mportant stage in which the new personality must 

develop from the fragments remaining after the sub- 
sidenece of the disease.—A. Busemann (Kiel). 


2810. Gardner, G. E. The measurement of the 
psychotic age. Preliminary report. Amer. J. Psy- 


hiat., 1931, 10, 963-975 Correspondence between 
infant behavior at various levels of development and 
psychotic thinking and behavior at various levels of 
mental disorder is outlined. The author suggests 
that “a psychosis seems to be a reactivation of the 
processes normal to the total organism at some age 
level previous to 36 months, and the sexual libido 


ean but be considered as a very important aspect of 
the organism at that level.” A defective sympathetic 
nervous system is postulated as the cause of abnormal 
emotional development in those individuals who break 
down mentally.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

2811. Hayward, E. P., & Woods, A. H. Mental 
derangements in hypothyroidism. Their mislead- 
ing effects in diagnosis. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 
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97, 164.—The under-supply of thyroid secretion in 
hypothyroidism may produce a malfunctioning of 
the brain cells resulting in mental derangement. 
There is likely to be a slowing up of the intellect, 
periods of intense fear, restlessness, hallucinations 
and delusions. The mental disturbance may take the 
form of a depression, or on the other hand there 
may be an irritability and excitement leading to the 
diagnosis of mania. Such eases occur not infre- 
quently in hypothyroidism and these signs of psy- 
chosis often obseure the true condition. Case studies 
are given which illustrate the difficulty in diagnosis 
and the disappearance of mental symptoms under 
treatment.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2812. Herrick, R. Skin diseases among students. 
Trans. Ili. State Acad. Sci., 1931, 24, 480-483.— 
Many graduate students show a wide variety of itch- 
ing conditions of the so-called “ dry eczema,” “ dysi- 
drotie eezema,” or urticaria types, which the author 
considers to have a mental etiology. They are people 
who are high-strung, mentally alert, usually physi- 
eally active individuals. Rest frequently effects a 
eure.—F’. J. Gaudet (Dana). 


2813. Kasanin, J. The affective psychoses in 
children. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 10, 897-926.— 
In a study of ten children under age 16, with affec- 
tive disorders, constitutional factors were found the 
most important, etiologically. The prognosis when 
affective disorder oceurs in childhood is _ serious. 
Case histories and a bibliography are ineluded.—S. 
J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2814. Kulkov, A. E. On the problem of traumatic 
Parkinsonism. J. Nerv. d Ment. Dis., 1932, 75, 361- 
373.—-Parkinsonism may originate from trauma, al- 
though encephalitis, at least a rudimentary form of 
it, is generally present in such cases.—C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 


2815. Kunyavskaya, 8. [A case of combined 
symptomatic epilepsy and schizophrenia.] Zh. 
nevropatol. i. psikhiat., 1931, No. 2, 70-74.—The case 
which is analyzed demonstrates that the same organic 
process may provoke residual epilepsy and the 
schizophrenic reaction (Bumke).—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

2816. Leary, J. Geisteskrankheit und Hand- 
schrift. (Mental disease and handwriting.) Zentbl. 
f. Graphol., 1931, 2, 97-108.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch 
bei Leipzig). 

2517. Lundahl, J. On mental hygiene. Acta psy- 
chiat. et neur., Suppl. I. Copenhagen: Levin & 
Munksgaard, 1932. Pp. 298.—The book contains for 
the most part case histories of patients who came 
under the observation of the author, many of them 
while he was superintendent of Visby Asylum on the 
island of Gotland. The background of the patients 
is characterized by an isolated geographic position, 
pocr means of communication, attachment to the 
soil, and intermarriage within the village communi- 
ties. The author stresses the molding effect of the 
environment, and urges “neutralizing preparation 
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against psychic traumata,” that is, intervention to 
alter the environment so that a shock or rapid change 
in circumstances may be neutralized before the event, 
“just as a man when making a jump, bends his 
knees in order to lessen the shock ”; so in case of a 
death, if the economic consequences can be neutra- 
lized beforehand, only the personal consequences 
remain. The first seven chapters deal with the im- 
portance of various aspects of the environment, each 
chapter liberally illustrated with short case studies 
and anecdotes drawn from literary works. The next 
seven chapters deal with problems connected with 
family life, and diseuss possible difficulties and dis- 
tortions in personal relationships. The wide range 
of the material is indicated by the chapter headings: 
Building Up the Family (struggles for power be- 
tween man and woman), The General Mission of the 
Child, Physical Defects, The Size of the Family, Dis- 
continuity (stepfather and stepmother problems), 
Different Types of Families (the family in which the 
mother is not at home). The last five chapters are 
on problems involving school and community at 
large. Child welfare work in the province is also de- 
seribed, including class instruction in child welfare 
and home visits. The author’s belief in the benefits 
of natural, healthy environment expresses itself in 
his advocacy of the “ boarding out system,” practised 
under his direction in some of the parishes of Got- 
land. He describes the meaning of family care as 
an effort “to try, by the application of the appro- 
priate stimulus (an environment known from earlier 
and healthier days), to reach the interests that sur- 
vive in the patient.”—D. P. Gulliksen (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 


2818. Miller, E. Phobias. IV. Brit. J. Med. 
Psychol., 1932, 11, 314-318.—A discussion of three 
papers by Redfern, Yates, and Young in the sym- 
posium on phobias of which this is the fourth paper. 
—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


2819. Morselli, G. E. A proposito di agrafia pura. 
(Apropos of a case of pure agraphia.) Riv. sper. 
fren., 1930, 54, 500-511.—The excision of two milky 
colored spots in an epileptic patient at the base of 
the second and third frontal nerves was followed by 
a 10-day period of complete agraphia which was not 
accompanied by any aphasic or apraxic disturbances. 
The patient could not write spontaneously from dic- 
tation or from a copy. The mistakes were more 
numerous as the words were more complex or less 
familiar. Voluntary effort diminished the number of 
mistakes. During the same period there was present 
a slight degree of astereognosis and a certain diminu- 
tion in segmentary sensitivity. This seems to be a 
ease of agraphia such as Monakow describes under 
the name of chirokinesthesis and which he dis- 
tinguishes from aphemic, acoustic, and verbal forms 
of agraphia.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2820. Mysnikov, V. A. [Occupational therapy in 
hospitals and the new form used in work with the 
insane.] Zh. nevropatol. i. psikhiat., 1931, No. 3, 
30-34.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 
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2821. Partridge, G. E. Sociopathic behavior in 
women. A study of nine cases. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1931, 10, 993-1024.—The author uses the term “ so- 
ciopath ” to designate individuals whose behavior is 
at variance with the social standard, and in whom 
the “persistent mal-behavior is related to serious 
distortions of personality.” Incompatibility is found 
as the most general type of behavior of these indi- 
viduals. The women studied differ from males gen- 
erally in that they do not manifest any specialized 
delinquent behavior. Case material is cited.—S. J. 
Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


2822. Perelmann, A. A. [The role of malaria in 
the genesis and structure of the psychoneuroses. | 
Zh. nevro patol. i. psikhiat., 1931, No. 8, 37-46. A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


2823. Petrén, A. Verfolgungsideen bei manisch- 
depressivem Irresein. (Ideas of persecution in 
manic-depressive insanity.) Acta psychiat. et neur., 
1932, 7, 461-479.—Diseussion of a detailed case his- 
tory of a manic-depressive woman patient, whose 
delusion of persecution disappeared upon demittance 
from institution.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Lab 
oratory for Child Research). 


2824. Puusepp, L. Cordotomia posterior lateralis 
(fasc. Burdachi) on account of trembling and hyper- 
tonia of the muscles in the hand. Folia Neuro- 
Esthonica, 1930, 10, 61-66.—Trembling and a hyper 
tonia of the right hand appeared in a 38-year-old 
man ten years after a case of encephalitis. After a 
medullary incision was made at the level of the col- 
umn of Burdach at the fifth cervical, the hypertonia 
nearly completely disappeared but the trembling 
continued. As to the various sensitivities, the author 
noted only a tactile hypoesthesia, maximal for the 
right hand and less for the arm and thorax, and a 
diminution in pilar sensitivity. He says that the 
muscular sensitivity was not affected because these 
fibers, situated more deeply, were not reached by the 
incision, which was only .25 em. deep.—A. B. Hunter 


(Clark). 


2825. Redfern, A. R. Phobias. I. Brit. J. Med. 
Psychol., 1932, 11, 295-300.—The case history of an 
unmarried man of thirty suffering from obsessional 
fears in situations jeopardizing his desire for per- 
sonal superiority.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


2826. Sethre, H. Psychische Storungen bei mul- 
tipler Sklerose. (Mental disturbances in multiple 
sclerosis.) Acta psychiat. et neur., 1932, 7, 511-543. 
—Referring to Ombredane’s work, Les Troubles Men- 
taux de la Sclerose en Plaques, 1929, Sethre dis- 
cusses several case histories from a psychiatric clinic 
in Norway, and arrives at the following conclusions: 
(1) Out of about 2000 cases referred to the clinic 
from 1926 to 1928, there were 13 cases of multiple 
sclerosis; of this number, 12 were referred for men 
tal disturbances. (2) Eight cases showed serious 
psychotic indications. In two of these a definite 
dementia was apparent. (3) In four other cases 
there were euphoria and a slight dementia, i.e., vari- 
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ous symptoms which Ombredane classifies under 
“general polyselerotie mental condition.” (4) In 
one case there was a possibility of mutual existence 
of multiple sclerosis and schizophrenia. (5) One 
ease showed the symptom of “ neuraxitis anxieuse ” 
(Targowla). (6) In one case it was im ible to 
say whether the diagnosis should have been multiple 
sclerosis or meningoencephalomyelitis. (7) An emo- 
tional instability and dementia are characteristic 
psychopathological symptoms in multiple selerosis. 
(8) The emotional changes are characterized by sud- 
den explosion-like changes of mood and are often 
accompanied by attacks of fear. (9) The prognosis 
for mental disturbances in multiple sclerosis seems 
rather bad than good. (10) The writer subscribes to 
the view that the mental disturbances in multiple 
sclerosis have in many ways been given altogether too 
little consideration and attention up to the present 
time.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research). 


2827. Sapir, I. D. Die Neurodynamik des Sprach- 
apparates bei Aphasikern. (The neurodynamics of 
the language apparatus in eases of aphasia.) J. f. 
Psychol. u. Neuwr., 1929, 38, 91-116.—The classic 
theory of aphasia demands an anatomical destruction 
of a center or of the pathways supplying this center. 
Sapir thinks that the pathogenesis of aphasia is more 
complex, for the symptoms may be the result of a 
disturbance in the general processes of excitation 
and inhibition or in a funetional inferiority in the 
two processes. Neurodynamies is the study of these 
elementary processes. Sapir tested these processes 
in 13 eases of aphasia which showed inaccurate or 
retarded verbal reactions and very defective selective 
reactions (deficiencies in excitation or in inhibition). 
None of the cases studied were exempt from neuro- 
dynamie disturbances, which, therefore, constitute an 
important means of diagnosis. But when these dis- 
turbances are pronounced, the topographical diag- 
nosis must be made with caution, since the focal point 
may be far removed from the language centers.—A. 
B. Hunter (Clark). 


2828. Smith, J. Atypische und schizophrene Psy- 
chosen. (Atypical and schizophrenic psychoses.) 
Acta psychiat. et neur., 1932, 7, 593-607.—Referring 
to his earlier account (J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1925, 
62, No. 1) of the descendants of two manie-depres- 
sive or schizophrenic individuals, among whom a 
considerable number of psychotics were found, the 
writer now presents the results from a control group, 
having selected 100 cases (out of 1000) in which the 
mental disease had lasted for at least ten years. The 
following summary is given: “In analyzing 100 case 
histories of patients whose illness terminated in 
sehizophrenia but whose histories and eventual dis- 
position were not known at the time of selection, it 
is endeavored to gain a general outlook over the 
frequency of atypical psychoses among schizophre- 
nies. In this material atypical psychoses are found 
mueh less frequently and in a much less pronounced 
form than was the case in a material in which most 
of the schizophrenics had a taint of manic-depressive 
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psychosis. In 6% of the histories, attacks of de- 
mentia praecox were noticed."—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2829. Stenberg, 8S. Beitrag zur Kasuistik des 
Eifersuchtswahns. (A contribution to the casuistics 
of paranoia.) Acta psychiat. et neur., 1932, 7, 609- 
634.—This article is a general diseussion of qin 
noia, with special reference to habitual jealousy, to- 
gether with one case history ted in minute de- 
re The author points out that the modern tendency 

to regard paranoia as a group of diseases rather 
dish a) 0 shaidte Geaens caatiine the view that 
different types of paranoia might have a common 
biological (hereditary) basis, but the different forms 
which paranoia takes may be due to environmental 
influences. He concludes that “as a psychological 
problem, paranoia should be considered from the 
viewpoint of natural science.” Bibliography of 16 
titles——H. Gulliksen (Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child wrong 


2830. Stiirup, G. Psychose maniaque dépressive 
chez un garcon de 13 ans a constitution hyperthy- 
mique. (Manic-depressive psychosis in a 13-year-old 
boy with hyperthymic constitution.) Acta psychiat. 
et neur., 1932, 7, 635-645.—A case study of a boy of 
the pyknic body type, who since an early age has 
shown chie anomalies, and on his thirteenth birth- 
day fell in to a state of stupor followed by alternating - 
periods of excitement, normal behavior, or depres- 
sion. Transitions from excitement to depression were 
sudden, but the transitions in the direction of excite- 
ment generally lasted several days, the greatest de- 
pressions and inhibitions occurring in the mornings. 
—H. Gulliksen (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 


2831. Sullivan, H. 8. Socio-psychiatric research. 
Its implications for the schizophrenia problem and 
for mental hygiene. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 10, 
977-991.—After outlining a therapeutic point of 
view looking towards * personality reorganization,” 
the author ventures the ” that “ psychia- 
trieally intelligent control Tae the personal environ- 
ments of acutely schizophrenic individuals will lead to 
@ great increase in the institutional recovery rate,” 
but there will also be an inerease in the relapse rate. 
Psychiatrists accepting the author’s view will neces- 
sarily scrutinize anew their custodianship over the 
mentally ill—S. J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

2832. Weiss, E. Cerebral adiposity with mental 
deficiency and retinitis pigmentosa: the Laurence- 
Biedl syndrome. Endocrinol. 1931, 15, 435.—The 

characterized 


Laurence-Bied! syndrome is by cerebral 
adiposity, retinitis pigmentosa, mental deficien 
genital dystrophy and polydactylism. The disease 


has previously been consi to be of pituitary 
origin but Weiss believes that it is produced by a 
lesion of certain metabolic and genito-tropic centers 
in the floor of the midbrain. Some cases have re- 
sponded favorably to treatment with thyroid and 
pituitary extracts. A marked improvement in men- 
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tal condition is reported to result from such therapy. 
—D.J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2833. White, H. D. J. The psychological treat- 
ment and cure of an epileptic. Brit. J. Med. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 11, 332-349.—A ease history of an epi- 
leptie is presented and 19 sittings with the subject 
summarized. Attacks have not recurred in six years. 
The patient felt that self-un 
of his illness.—2. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


2834. Yates, 8. Phobias. Il. Brit. J. Med. Psy- 

chol., 1932, 11, 301-308.—A psychoanalytic a 
tation of the case of a young woman suffering fro: 
a mouse phobia. The mouse served as a disguise of 
herself, making her the helpless vietim_ and not the 
aggressor in a bad family situation. The super-ego 
found its expression in a fierce and ever-punishing 
cat to which she was the mouse—Z. R. Hilgard 
(Yale). 


2835. Young, J. C. Phobias. III. Brit. J. Med. 
Psychol., 1932, prone 309-313.—There may be common 
to phobies (1) et: eee development, 
often associated with marked organie defects, (2) a 
resulting impoverishment of life. The phobia sup- 
plies the thrill (in a negative kind of way) which is 
always wanting in the life of the phobic—Z. R. Hil- 
gard (Yale). 


2836. Zilboorg, G. Depressive reactions related 
to parenthood. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 10, 927- 
962.—Mechanisms in depression are studied from the 
psychoanalytic point of view. Illustrative cases are 
cited showing that “a strong incestuous drive makes 
these individuals feel uneonsciously guilty for their 
threatened or actual parenth Further diseus- 
sion of the cases leads the author to point to “a de- 
pressive reaction in which the sense of guilt combined 
with the inverted sadism drives them not infrequently 
to suicide.” In concluding, the author states his point 
of view as follows: “ Psychoanalytic study by means 
of actual analysis and not interpretation only, and 
actual psychoanalytical therapy of some of the cases 
which one chooses to study, to be the most 
promising method of approach.”—8. J. Beck (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 2626, 2789, 2837, 2882, 2897, 
2928, 2988, 29-0.) 
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2837. Arana, J. Las constituciones psicopaticas 
en su relacién con la delincuencia. (The psycho- 
pathie constitution as related to delinquency.) Bol. 
de Crimin., 1931, ‘ 22-45.—Kretsechmer’s <a ene 
and pyknie types of constitutions correspon 
to the plane and round types of MeAuliffe and also 
to the tall catabolie and short anabolic types of 
Pende. An exhaustive study of temperament and 
character constitutes the initial in a proper 
classification of mental disorders. should 
examine all prisoners incarcerated and the routine 
followed should be medical treatment, mental hy- 
giene and moral education. A plea is made for more 


was the cure 
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ately trained prison physicians who are par- 
ly instructed in psychiatry, legal medicine, etc. 
—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


2838. Barun, R. [Against biological tendencies 
in the study of social psychology.] Pedologia, 1931, 
No. 4, 52-57.—Summarizes methodological discus- 
sion in the Ukrainian Educational Research Institute. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


. Beckham, A. 8. Juvenile crime. J. Juv. 
Res., 1932, 16, 66-76.—The author presents an ex- 
position of certain factors, qualities, and cireum- 
stances that are related to juvenile delinquency. He 
also reviews briefly the question of the range of the 
jurisdiction of certain courts in the U. 8. which are 
eoneerned with adjusting the child or adolescent of- 
fender. That the range of cases and authority of the 
juvenile court might well be extended is the belief 
expressed.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2840. Benda, C. E. Ueber die Grenzen der Re- 
ligionspsychologie. (Concerning the limits of the 
psychology of religion.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 
1932, 5, 1-12.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 


2841. Bernard, L. L. The evolution of social con- 
sciousness and of the social sciences. Psychol. Rev., 
1932, 39, 147-164.—The child (and primitive man) 
first defines himself and others in terms of subjective 
attitudes and extends this attitudinal definition to 
inanimate thi His first world is a social, moral, 
and affective one. Later there is a process of ob- 
jectification and depersonalization, first of objects 
and physical environments, and later of persons, 
largely through language and the substitution of sen- 
sory definition for affective. The emergence of the 
physical sciences was therefore prior, as was that of 
orl social sciences, like economics, which were 

- dn ble of definition in terms of object ref- 

uman behavior is the last stronghold of 

attitudinal and affective definition, the last to be in- 

vaded by the objectivity and descriptive sensory 

measurements first developed by physical science. 

Social psychology is consequently near the last of the 

os, sciences to become objective—A. G. Bills (Chi- 
cago). 


2842. Bird, M. H. A study in aesthetics. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. 117. $1.00. 
(Harvard Monog. Educ., No. 11).—*“ There is no 
one thing which is considered to be beautiful by all 
people, . . . opinions concerning what is beautiful 
approximate normal distribution curve. . The 
present study is concerned with the relation of in- 
telligence to drawing cape ” The subject chosen 
for measurement of this a — was a cat running 
after a ball. The test comprised three parts. As far 
as possible technic was minimized. The 3,138 draw- 
ings were rated by 4 judges on a seven-point scale. 
The agreement among judges was r=.94. The 


Dearborn group tests for in ce were given to 
798 pupils, I to first year high school. Corre- 
lations, of zero order as well as multiple, demon- 


strate “that intelligence is one of the factors neces- 
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sary for ability to draw.” Practically implied in this 
entire study are the conclusions that “the value of a 
method of teaching drawing which relies on the in- 
euleation of fixed principles and final best ways of 
art is certainly open to question” and that to teach 
drawing “as a method of expression and communi- 
eation rather than as a process of stereotyped repro- 
duction” is desirable. Bibliography of 101 refer- 
ences.—O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2843. Bleek, D. F. Rock paintings in South 
Africa. London: Methuen, 1930. Pp. 28 with 72 
plates in color. 42/-.—The volume contains copies 
of a remarkable collection of rock paintings found 
in the eastern and southeastern provinces of the 
Orange Free State. The author gives in his intro- 
duction much information, such as the variety and 
relative frequency of the animals represented, the 
nature of the human figures which are often found 
in groups representing most of the occupations of 
the primitive population, the colors used and their 
method of preparation, ete. The paintings cannot be 
more recent than from the years 1840 to 1870, the 
period in which the Bushmen were destroyed in these 
regions, and many of them may be 500 years old or 
even older. Living Bushmen have forgotten their 
origin. Copies were made by Stow between the years 
1867 and 1882, and these are the ones reproduced, 
since the originals have undergone more or less seri- 
ous changes since that time and some of them have 
been destroyed. The legends attached to the figures 
give all available information, including Stow’s inter- 
pretations and those of certain Bushmen to whom 
the copies were shown in 1874-—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 


2844. Brown, G. A. The peril of education 
through experience. Trans. Ill. State Acad. Sci., 
1931, 24, 501-505.—A plea for a science of society. 
There is not only an order of nature, but nature is 
also an energy. We should study this energy in the 
sociality of humans.—F’. J. Gaudet (Dana). 


2845. Burkitt, M. C. Bushman art in South 
Africa. Jahrb. f. prithist. u. ethnog. Kunst, 1929, 5, 
89-95.—The article is a résumé of the author’s book 
South Africa’s Past in Stone and Paint (Cambridge, 
1928). The paintings and stone earvings, commonly 
united under the term of Bushman art, are treated 
according to a geographic division: those found in 
southern Rhodesia; those found in a central region 
comprising the distriets which border on the western 
and northern slopes of the Drakensberg mountains, 
north of the meridional coastal range; and those 
found in a meridional region situated to the south of 
these coastal and ‘southeast of the Drakensberg moun- 
The author finds three distinct iods of 


tains. 

subject matter and types of design in esia, while 
in the seeond region the oldest painti back no 
further than 250 years and are similar to those found 


in the third Rhodesian period. The paintings found 
in the third region are much inferior to the others. 
The petroglyphs are mainly concentrated in the Or- 
ange Free State. In conclusion the author says that, 
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although a part of the Bushman art is recent, a part 
goes back to mee resembling the Capsian art of 
eastern Spain. Possibly a neolithic ulation emi- 
grated from the southern of the some of 
them going towards Spain and some of them into 
southern Africa.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2846. Burriss, E. E. Taboo, magic, spirits; a 
study of primitive elements in Roman religion. 
New York: Maemillan, 1931. Pp. 260. $2.00.— 
(Not seen). 


2847. Cardinall, A. W. Tales told in Togoland. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1931. Pp. 290. 
$5.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2848. Carroll, H. A., & Eurich, A.C. Abstract in- 
telligence and art appreciation. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1932, 23, 214-220.—The conelusions of this study are 
as follows: “ (1) The correlation between the Meier- 
Seashore and the MeAdory tests is positive but very 
low; (2) the MeAdory test appears to be the more 
reliable instrument; (3) abstract intelligence has 
little if any relationship with eritieal ability in art 
on the college level; (4) abstract intelligence at the 
extremes seems to affect art judgment ability.” In 
the gifted, intelligence precludes an unusually low 
seore; in the dull, its absence does not preclude the 
possibility of a comparatively high score. Gifted 
children are superior to those at the border line in 
art judgment ability, but not as superior as they are 
in abstract intelligence—J. 4. MeGeoch (Missouri). 


2849. Casselberry, W. 8. Analysis and prediction 
of delinquency. J. Juv. Res., 1932, 16, 1-31.—By 
comparing the standing of a group of delinquent and 
non-delinquent boys on 24 different tests and per- 
sonal inventories, the author has selected the follow- 
ing instruments as revealing the largest differences 
between the groups, and hence as owe bee most value 
in predicting delinquency: the tt-Casselberry 
Free Association Test, a personal interview blank, 
the Terman mt | Test of Mental Ability, the Lan- 
dis-Casselberry Humor Test, a home investigation 
blank, the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Sehedule, the Lewerenz and Steinmetz Orientation 
Test, the MeQuarrie Test of Mechanical Ability, the 
Yepsen Seale, the Tomlin Best-Thing-to-Do Test, the 
Casselberry Inferiority Test, and the McCallie Visual 
i in the order of their 


vided into 4 groups according to an adjustment in- 
dex computed on the basis of the returns from the 
previously enumerated instruments, and the behavior 
of each group on parole was noted. 40% of the 
group having the lowest adjustment indexes failed 
during the first 6 months of parole, 
third-, second-, and first-quartile 
13%, respectively, so failed. It is 
index ean rightly make a claim to ity; and si 
its computation involves no exorbitant amount 
time or expense, it may be of much service to 
agents as the judge, the correctional school 
and administrator, and the probation officer —dH. 
Koch (Chieago). 
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2850. Comas, J. Contribucién al estudio de la 
génesis psico psicobiolégica del lenguaje hablado. (Con- 
tribution to the study of the logical genesis 

Rev. de ped., 10, 484-490.—The 


of 
author follows the physiological con of Flech- 
sig concerning the development en pete of the 


nervous system of the new-born d, and attempts 
to fix the periods of myelinization in correlation with 
the successive complications of movement and sen- 
sory impressions. A table of different m tions 
and corresponding activities follows, in which the ap- 
pearance of different periods is chronologically con- 
ceived, and the anatomical-functional correlation is 
also considered. The author distinguishes four 
periods in the genesis of the word: inarticulate cries, 
stammering, formation of syllables (discussing the 
observations of Monakow and Mourgue), and articu- 
late language. An attempt at systematizing certain 
phenomena and stating a law of infantile rtion 
of the syllable follows, in which the author distin- 
guishes: (1) substitution; (2) omission; (3) dupli- 
eation, and (4) displacement (paraphasis and jar- 
gonaphasis). The author illustrates his conclusions 
with reports of his Se awe ge on syllable forma- 
tion. The study concludes with a chronological table 
of the parts of speech and a study of the dictionary 
on this point.—L. 2. Mira (Barcelona). 


2851. Darlington, H. 8. Garden magic. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1932, 19, 168-181.—A collection of rites 
connected with planting, harvesting and other gar- 
dening activities, among various primitive races, and 
explanation of the sexual symbolisms involved.—P. 
Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


2852. Ferreri, G. La respirazione fonica nei bal- 
buzienti. (Phonetic respiration in stammerers.) 
Boll. malattie orecchio, gola, naso, tracheo-bronco- 
esofadoscopia e fonetica, 1931, 48, 6—The author 
deplores the fact that in the Italian literature the 
subject of stammering is neglected, and describes the 
method of Flatau and Gutzmann, which is founded 
upon a physiotherapeutic reeducation of the organs, 
associated with a rational psychotherapy. The — 
ration of stammerers is controlled by a mask which 
renders it more difficult by making inspiration more 
energetic and expiration longer. One thus obtains 
(nom) ty in the asynehronism.—R. Calabresi 
(Rome 


2853. Ferreri, G. Logopedia e foniatria. (Logo- 
ies and phoniatrics.) Scuola dei sordomuti, 1931, 
29.—A report on the IV Congress of the Interna- 
tional Society of Logopedies and Phoniatrics, Prague, 
1930, and upon the theories of Froeschel. The author 
comments particular! poreeasy upon the definition of para- 
oo and agrammatism.—R. Calabresi 
me 
2854. Flesch, M. Gehirn und Veranlagung des 
Verbrechers. (Brain and heredity of criminals.) 
Berlin: De Gruyter, 1929. Pp. 152. M. 8.00.—(Not 


seen). 
2855. Frizzell, J. H. An examination into the 


speech habits of freshmen. School ¢ Soc., 1932, 


2850-2859 


35, 434-436.—An examination was made into the 
pana habits of nearly 1200 freshmen at the Penn- 
sylvania State College. The following are the major 
findings of the investigation: @ 1) Ability to read 
aloud pleasantly was rare. (2) ssclatibi tended 
to be careless and pronunciation surprisingly 
grotesque. (3) No serious speech disorders were 
found among the 201 women examined, but 3% of 
the 983 men showed marked defects—H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

2856. Gaddi, A. L’istinto della parola. (The in- 
stinct of language.) Scuola dei sordomuti, 1932, 7, 
40-45.—The instinct of language is a secondary for- 
mation of the primary instincts of nutrition, conser- 
vation, ete. As such it should be stimulated from the 
outside, if it is not to be extinguished. In such a 
manner are to be explained the famous cases of 
Kaspar Hauser and the Wild Boy of Aveyron.—R. 
Calabresi (Rome). 


2857. Heiler, F. Prayer; a study in the history 
and psychology of religion. (Trans. by 8. McComb 
& J. E. Park.) New York: Oxford, 1932. Pp. 404. 
$3.75.—(Not seen). 


2858. Helweg, H. Du meurtre comme crime emo- 
tionnel “normal.” (On murder as a “ normal ” emo- 
tional crime.) Acta psychiat. et neur., 1932, 7, 201- 
216.—Four case histories of murderers are given to 
bear out the general view that murder may be a per- 
fectly normal emotional crime. He states that the 
numerous assertions that murder is a distinctly path- 
ological crime are unproven; and that in the cases 
of murderers studied in Denmark there are some in 
whom pathological psychological traits cannot be 
demonstrated. The principal thesis is that psycho- 
logically normal events may, over a period of time, 
attain such intensity as to produce acts of violence 
which seem far from no for the individual.—H. 
Gulliksen (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search ). 


2859. Hersch, J. Les images dans l’oeuvre de M. 
Bergson. Arch. de psychol., 1931, 23, 97-130.—The 
obj ive comprehension of a literary work does not 

; to understand it thoroughly one must think 
subjectively with the author. This is why images, 
and in general all figures of speech which serve to 
give to ideas a more tangible form, will be found to 
be a valuable means of comprehending the thought 
of . The author considers successively the 
réles of visual images, auditory images, olfactory, 
nome! motor, intellectual, and affective images in 

n’s four principal works (Zssai sur les Données 
Immédiates de la Conscience, Matiére et Mémoire, Le 
Rire, L’Evolution Créatrice). In the Essai only a 


t, 
ee ee ae Dee 


is i yt ae eat a But to apprehend success- 
fully this self one must listen, as it were— 

Sr gee relative importance of auditory 
pee ee The image 
of melody as an ex a ga pure duration is funda- 
mental here. In Matiére et Mémoire, the function 
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2860-2870 


of imagery is much more to explain, to heighten the 
clarity of the exposition, than to convey an impres- 
sion. L’Evolution Créatrice is characterized by the 
abundance and variety of its imagery, chiefly of the 
visual and motor sort, which serves to express the 
epic of vital energy. Bergson strives above all to 
make us conceive and live rather than to convince us 
by logical comprehension. He proceeds from images 
as arguments which show us the relations he wishes 
us to grasp, but without wishing us to take his meta- 
phors for reality, as Benda maintains. Indeed, 
Bergson thinks in images, which is the reason why 
they make it possible to feel with him and to diseover 
in him a union between the vision of an artist and an 
intelligence insatiably desirous of clarity. An ap- 
pendix gives several examples of images.—M. R. 
Lambercier (Geneva). 


2860. Hollis, F. Emotional factors in the atti- 
tudes of clients towards relief; seven case studies. 
Smith Coll. Stud. Soc. Work, 1931, 2, 93-127.— 
Seven case studies are reviewed to determine the emo- 
tional effect of relief upon the recipients. Their atti- 
tudés toward relief do not reveal either their actual 
or potential dependency, but indicate their emotional 
adjustment. The author believes that for the effec- 
tive use of relief the social worker must be aware of 
the possible meanings of relief and of the possible 
interpretations of the attitudes shown by the client 
toward the relief.—H. Lange (Worcester State Hos- 
pital). 

2861. Keith, A. The place of prejudice in mod- 
ern civilization. New York: John Day, 1931. Pp. 
55. $1.25.—(Not seen). 


2862. Kinberg, O. Scientific criminology and re- 
sponsibility. Acta psychiat. et neur., 1932, 7, 297- 
316.—The resistanee of conservative opinion to the 
seientifie attitude toward the problem of crime is un- 
doubtedly based on the fear that, if this were gen- 
erally accepted, public morals would suffer. Such 
fear is largely accountable for the often unsuitable 
penal measures in existence; the writer shows that 
such fear has no empirical basis. The determinist 
actually feels his freedom of will as much as the in- 
determinist. This feeling of freedom and accompany- 
ing responsibility are too deeply seated in human na- 
ture to be changed by a shifting of theory. The 
writer concludes: “ The moral function of man is not 
in any danger of being weakened or obliterated by a 
generally accepted belief that the acts as well as all 
other dealings of mankind are causally determined. 
On the contrary, the only reason why the moral 
funetion ean actually be “established, develop, and 
change as society changes, is that all human reactions 
are causally determined. Furthermore, this connotes 
that the moral funetions of man are also biological 
and thus bound up with his physical nature.”—L. M. 
Ensign (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2863. Kisch, H. Die sexuelle Untreue der Prau. 
I. Die Ehebrecherin. (Sexnal infidelity in women. 
I. The adulteress.) Berlin: Marcus & Weber, 1930. 
Pp. viii + 232. M. 8.50.—(Not seen). 
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Allegemeine Psychologie und 
Psychologie des Glaubens. (General psychology 


2864. Krecker, —. 


and the psychology of belief.) Zsch. f. Religions- 
psychol., 1932, 5, 13-28.—A. Rémer (Gautzsch bei 
Leipzig). 

2865. Luquet, G. H. Décor de ceintures bolivien- 
nes. (Decoration of Bolivian belts.) Jahrb. f. pri- 
hist. u. ethnog. Kunst, 1930, 6, 93-108.—The author 
has established a stylization ealogy for woven 
ornamental motifs in Bolivian belts. Some of these 
motifs are yas decorative, but the majority are 
composed of figures. The trend is from the figured 
design to the geometric. For each figured theme ten 
seems to be a definite point of de , after which 
the geometric motifs are freely eloped but before 
which they are entirely lacking—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 

2866. Maller, J. B. The measurement of conflict 
between honesty and group loyalty. J. Educ. Psy- 
chol., 1932, 23, 187-191—A combination of a co- 
operation test and an honesty test was given to 215 
pupils in Grades VII and VIII, and the work was 
done under both personal and social motivation. In 
general the subjects worked at a higher efficiency and 
were more deceptive when the score was to count for 
personal gain when it was to count as gain for 
the group. Marked individual differences, however, 
appeared. There was a positive correlation between 
cooperation and deception in group work, a low nega- 
tive correlation between cores, and deception 
in work for self, and a positive correlation 
between dishonesty in self work and in group work. 
—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


2867. Marett, R. R. Fetishism. In: Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 6. New York: 
Maemillan, 1931. Pp. 201-202.—A history and dis- 
cussion of the uses of the term.—B. Casper (Clark). 


2868. Mayer, L. Lourdes, Konnersreuth oder 
Gallspach? (Lourdes, Konnersreuth or Gallspach ?) 
Schopfheim: Uehlin, 1932. Pp. 247. M. 4.80.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 


PR. ae gar . » effets des pee) 
langue. e effects of exchanging languages 
<-> 1932, 51, 91-98—When one language is 
perimposed upon another, as Latin was upon Gal- 
lie the — ting jae “eo in Fn. age and 
ies (examples given say of vo- 
fee, tw the language which is supplanted. At 


2870. Michelson, T. The narrative of a Southern 
Cheyenne woman. Washi D. C.: Smithsonian 
Institute, 1932. . 13.— i ical aceount 
of the most life experiences of the su 
brought into relationship by the editor through 

















notes with the general background of plains culture. 
—-R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2871. Miranda, M. El sentimiento religioso en el 
arte prehistorico. (The ious f in 
toric art.) La Plata: 1930. . 36, 20 fig., 10 pl.— 
The author discusses in a condensed but 
fashion paleolithic art from all points of views, viz., 
distribution in time and technique, subj 
matter, artistic value, cho factors, ete. e 
figures are carefully chosen to estrate the text.—A. 
B. Hunter (Clark). 


2872. Moreno, J. L. Plan and technique of de- 
veloping a prison into a socialized community. New 
York: National Committee on Prisons and Prison 


Labor, 1932. 67.—This is a report of an in- 
vestigation still in hos ges “The objective is to 
suggest how it would be possible to transform the 


promiscuous, unorganized prison system into a so- 
cialized community through a method of assignment 
of prisoners to social groups.” Each group is care- 
fully selected, after giving careful consideration to 
the personality and social background of each of the 
members of the group. The selection of the leader 
of the group, from among the members of the group, 
is of particular interest. The basis of classification 
by means of a “ spontaneity test,” involving activity 
in a real situation, is outlined. Coordination of the 
group is effected by man to man comparisons (al- 
ways having in mind the group background) with 
reference to the “nationality and social complex,” 
the “educational and voeational complex,” the “ in- 
telligence and personality complex,” and the “ de- 
linqueney and criminal complex” of each individual. 
The manner of making this comparison is explained 
and illustrated in detail, on a sample-group of seven 
individuals. Detailed comparisons relate the leader 
of the group to its other members. “ Many experi- 
ments by technicians in similar fields are necessary 
to check further the validity of the method and the 
ent recorded here.”—O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, 
ass.). 


2873. Miiller-Braunschweig, OC. 
groundwork of the religious attitudes. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1932, 19, 121-128.—Freud 


wishes; it is a symbol of a moral order based on rea- 
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2871-2877 


idea of God. The love of God pray cone & perspec- 
tive on life and the world, at a ery beyond the real. 
—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


2874. Obermaier, H., & Kiihn, H. Buschmann- 
kunst: Felsmalerein aus Siidwestafrica. (The art 
of the Bushmen: rock painting in Southwest Africa.) 
Berlin: Brandus, 1930. “et 63 with 39 polychrome 
plates.—The polychrome paintings reproduced in this 
book are from copies sale Sy Mandy in Damere- 
land and Namaqualand in the old German Southwest 
Africa. The authors also give a general introduction 
dealing with the Bushmen and their art. Naturslism 
is the essential characteristic, there being no symbols 
or representations of deities but only representations 
of reality and of daily experiences. The authors dis- 
cuss in detail the evolution and decline of this art in 
the various parts of Africa. Its marked resemblance 
to European paleolithie art (a resemblance which 
cannot as yet be assigned to any consanguinity in 
blood) may be the result of a likeness in mentality 
of the two periods, in economic regime, lithic indus- 
try, and artistic tendencies. Thus, the Bushmen may 
be the representatives of paleolithic artistie mental- 
ity, and the same art which the scientists study in the 
fossils found in the eaves of Europe may have been 
a living matter in southern Africa during the last 
century.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


2875. Otto, M.C. Panaticism. In: Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences, Vol. 6. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1931. Pp. 90-92.—A history of the meaning of 
the term; an analysis of the trait into its various 
forms; an inquiry into its causes; and a general pro- 
gram for its eure.—B. Casper (Clark). 


2876. Rebert, G. N. A laboratory study of the 
reading ef familiar formulas. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1932, 23, 192-203.—Inerease in ability to read for- 
mulas is associated with decrease in number and 
duration of fixations and in number of regressive 
fixations. Familiar formulas are read with a rela- 
tively greater duration of fixations than are their 
verbal contexts. Novices in chemistry cannot read 
chemical formulas as units, but familiar chemical 
formulas may be read as units in the same manner 
as words are read. Mathematical formulas are read 
by experts analytically, although unitary readings 
may occur. Context ects the reading of formulas. 
—J. A. MeGeoch (Missouri). 


2877. Rende, D. La psicologia del delinquente 
secondo il nuovo codice penale in rapporto al tratta- 
(The psychology of delin- 
— according to the new penal code, in relation 

to penitentiary treatment.) Riv. . ee? 
1931, 9, 18.—A defense of the informatory ee | sg ow 
of the new Italian penal code. Delin 
considered as the o ior alt thd meena feeling 
distinction is made between 


ity, and it is made clear that insanity implies the mul- 


tiplicity and duration of mental t. The 
traditional prineiple of moral imputability is pre- 


served, and the fact that the will which is not weak 














2878-2887 


(clinieally) is free is implicitly reeognized.—R. Cala- 
bresi (Rome). 

2878. Rende, D. Lineamenti del nuovo sistema 
penale italiano. I. Il delinquente, le pene, le misure 
di sicurezza. (Outlines of the new Italian penal 
code. I. The delinquent, punishments, safety meas- 
ures.) Rome: Foro Italiano, 1932. 142.—The 
book presents a summary of the new Italian penal 
system, in which the penalty is adapted to the indi- 
vidual’s tendency to rebel against the social order. 
The author presents the historical and philosophical 
antecedents of the current system, from the classical 
school of Beeearia to the criminal-anthropological 
school of Lombroso.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2879. Ruland, L. Die allgemeinen Grundlagen 
des sittlichen Handelns. Die Ethik des Geschlechts- 


lebens. (The general basis of morality. The ethics 
of sex life.) Munich: Verlag Max Hueber, 1931. 
Pp. 416. Paper, 13.20 RM; bound, 15.70 RM.— 


Man is a moral personality. Moral action presup- 
poses freedom of the will, not absolute but relative. 
Man is conditioned in his moral behavior by factors 
which in part at least lie outside his control. Med- 
ieal psychology has recently well demonstrated the 
single associated components which are concerned in 
the physical and mental sides of effort and motiva- 
tion. E. Kretsehmer especially has thrown light on 
the psychic basis of will and given a valuable classifi- 
cation of types. The moral will underlies the fluctu- 
ation in the development of man from childhood to 
old age. Nature, nervous disturbances, physical 
comfort, and artificially aroused euphoria, environ- 
ment, and grace influence the will and can become 
moral compulsion. For morality there is an objective 
norm (natural moral laws and positive moral laws 
of God and man) and a subjective guide, the con- 
seience. Through the conscience the objective law 
becomes subjective necessity, duty. The moral order 
was destroyed by sin, that is, by man’s voluntary 
opposition to divine law. Christ has reinstated the 
moral order and again dispenses holy merey by means 
of the sacrament. According to the ethics of the 
sexual life the guidance of the spiritual soul under- 
lies the guidance and drive of the sex instinct. There 
is a normal and a perverted development. The nat- 
ural feeling of shame (topographical and functional) 
is protection against injury in the instinctive life.— 
L. Ruland. 


2880. Seashore, C. E. The psychology of musical 
skills. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 8. 
—A radio talk on the vibrato and psychological 
means of studying it—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2881. Shuttleworth, F. KE. A critical study of two 
lists of best books for children. Genet. Psychol. 
Monog., 1932, 11, 274-319.—The Winnetka Graded 
Book List and A Guide to Literature for Character 
Training form the basis of a critical study 
value of the several techniques employed in 
tion of lists of recommended reading. The 
“is founded upon the child, the books he 
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likes or dislikes, and what he thinks o 
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secondarily upon the opinions of a group of chil- 
dren’s librarians; the second rests upon t adults 
think is good for or interesting to the child. The 
lists agree reasonably well with each other and with 
Oe eee se eer eee eee but 
marked discrepancies appear in absolute grouping. 
The author believes these are due largely to the use 
of the median rather than the empirical mode as a 
measure of central tendency of the cig magia 
book and to the fact that grades Tr IIL, x, x, 
ented in the Winnetka data by 
disproportionately small groups, which tended to 

the preferred grade of all into the middle 
grades. A correction for the uneven distribution 
made marked shifts in the Winnetka grading, but 
did not alter the correlation between lists. Analysis 
of the data showed that librarians’ judgments pos- 
sessed exceptionally high reliability and substantial 
agreement with rankings of merit according to the 
Guide, but little agreement with the appeal of the 
books to children. That there is little correlation be- 
tween what children like and what adults approve 
was borne out by supplementary investigations. 
“The absence of agreement does not prove, but it 
does create the inference, that both competent opinion 
and the choices of children must be taken into con- 
sideration ” in the selection of superior reading ma- 
terials for children. The author mentions several 
needs for further investigation in the field. A list of 
8 references is appended—M. V. Louden (Pitts- 
burgh). 

2882. Sklyar, N. L, Ivanov, A. N., & Cheriapkin, 
V. T. [A case of mob-psychology in a fishery.] Zh. 
nevropatol. i. psikhiat., 1931, No. 8, 47-52.—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 

2883. Sonquist, D. E. The interests of young 
men; the discovery and meaning of interest in pro- 
gram building. New York: Association Press, 1931. 
Pp. 187. $2.50.—(Not seen). 

2884. Tomlin, F. E. The best thing to do—a test 
of knowledge of social standards. Stanford Univer- 
sity: Stanford Univ. Press, 1931.—This is a test con- 
sisting of 45 moral situations which are described in 
a sentence or two. In each situation four suggested 
lines of activity are given and the subject is required 
to mark the best and the worst of the four. A man- 
ual and a seoring key accompany the test. Norms 
are given for 4-8. Two forms are available. 
The reliability of each form as measured over a three- 
grade range is .84.—V. Jones (Clark). 


2885. Trout, D. M. Religious behavior; an in- 


psychological study 
New York: Maemillan, 1931. Pp. 542. $4.00.— 
(Not seen). 

2886. Van de Velde, T. H. 
riage; its origin, prevention and treatment. New 
om! Covieci Friede, 1931. Pp. 368. $7.50.—(Not 
seen). 

2887. Vernier, C. G., & Weller, F. A. American 
family laws. Stanford University: Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1931. Pp. 332. $5.00.—(Not seen). 
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2888. Vernon, M. D. The 
reading. Cambridge, England: oor or 
1931. Pp. xv-+190. 8/6—*“In the preliminary 
treatment of movements of the eye-ball . . . volun- 


tary and reflex movements about the field of vision 
are in general inaccurate and erratic. . . . This be- 
havior still continues to a greater or less in 
the reading of the yo child. . . . But in ma- 
ture adult reading, a of regular and rhythmi 
backward and forward movements develop, the for- 
ward movements alternating with fixation 
pauses of comparatively short and regular duration. 
These movements are habitual, and can be carried on 
automatically in the absence of any attention to per- 
ception and assimilation of the reading content. . 

But they are liable to be abrogated by any species of 
mental struggle or conflict, whether in an effort to 
understand, or to perform some difficult task (in 
reading), or as a result of an affective reaction to the 
reading content. . Passing to the perceptual proc- 
esses in reading . . » . perception in children is no 
better adapted by nature for efficient reading than 
are the motor processes. ...In adult reading, in 
general only a small part of the visual field is actu- 
ally perceived ... (which is) sufficient to suggest 
the corresponding language and thought units.” The 
book includes much reference to experimental ma- 
terial, and ineludes a bibliography of 165 references. 
There are chapter headings on methods of observing 
and recording eye movements, types of eye move- 
ments, sensations of eye movement, eye movements in 
reading, visual perception in , the visual per- 
ception and reading of children, and typographical 
factors.—O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2889. Wallaschek, R. Aesthetik. 
(Psychological esthetics.) Vienna: Rikola, 1930. 
Pp. xxxv -+- 799. M. 33.00.—(Not seen). 


2890. Webster, H. Primitive secret societies. 
(2nd ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. xiii -+ 
243. $3.00—Errors have been corrected, certain 
quotations from foreign authors translated into Eng- 
lish, and the index enlarged. Otherwise the volume 
oe. as in the edition of 1908.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark) 


2891. Weygang, I. Die Not der Frau. Eine 
sexuelle Aufklarungsschrift f. d. Jugend und die 
gereifte Frau. (Woman’s need. An essay on sex- 
ual edueation for girls and adult women.) Lage: 
Ferlings Buchverl., 1931. Pp. 31. M. 50.—R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


2892. Wilkinson, B. The poetic way of release. 
New York: Knopf, 1931. Pp. 411. $3.00.—(Not 
seen). 
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2888-2898 


study the number of activities engaged in by a child 
with other children as a test of sociability. Those 
found most sociable on this basis ranked highest only 
in personal attractiveness, while the less socially in- 
elined ranked higher in other desirable qualities.—J. 
P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


2894. Wolfle, D. L. The relation between lin- 
guistic structure and associative interference in 
artificial linguistic material. Lang. Monog., 1932, 
No. 11. Pp. 55.—Two groups of subjects were used, 
12 and 8 in number; each associated nonsense names 
with figures, both associates being as nearly meaning- 
less as possible; one group used a strictly systematic, 
the other a somewhat altered material. The learning 
process and the interference among associative ele- 
ments were studied. The systematic material was the 
easier to learn. Size was more effective than form in 
learning. Association appears to be a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition for the linguistic phenome- 
non called analogic change; such changes tended to 
— the material, and were predictable from 

ner of learning—R. R. Willoughby 
(Cla: 


2895. Worcester, E. Life’s adventure. New 
York; Seribners, 1932. Pp. 362. $3.00.—The book 
is an autobiography of the founder of the Emmanuel 
movement in Boston, a movement which combined the 
services of psychiatrists and psychologically trained 
ministers in the work of mental healing. The author 
was a founder of the Boston Society for Psychic Re- 
search.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 2585, 2616, 2668, 2719, 2773, 
2800, 2816, 2927, 2935, 2950, 2976, 2998, 3015.] 
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2896. Balla, A. L’ipoacusia nel personale aero- 
navigante—suo eventuale carattere “ professionale.” 
(Hypoacusia in aviators; its eventual vocational 
character.) Valsalva, 1929, 1-12.—Aviators are ex- 
posed to a multiplicity of factors which are injurious 
to hearing; noises, the wind, temperature, humidity, 
and barometric pressure. The author has found hypo- 
acusia among many aviators; however, in these cases 
there were naso-pharyngeal conditions which predis- 
posed them to auricular affections. Unilateral hypo- 
acusia is often found, the explanation of which is 
uncertain. Measures should be taken for general and 
loeal prophylaxis.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2897. Berger, T. A. [Research in mental hygiene 
of working conditions.] Zh. nevropatol. i. psikhiat., 
1931, No. 6, 13-19.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


oo Biegeleisen, B. Ueber den oe aoa 
ert psychotechnischer Eignungspriifungen. n 
the diagnostic value of psychotechnical aptitude 


tests.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 113-128.— 
When several tests are used for predictive purposes, 
better results are found if the tests are 


merely added together. 
ms of weighted and unweighted 
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seores with the school records of many groups of 
students. Illustrative tabulations are given. It is 
recommended that weights for the tests be set in 
terms of correlations with criteria and in terms of 
measured difficulty of the tests. The author discusses 
the methods and difficulties in such weighting.—A. W. 
Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2899. Bingham, W. V. [Ed.] Industrial psy- 
chology. Chicago: Univ. Chieago Press. Pp. 36. 
$0.25.—Listener’s notebook No. 6 in the series spon- 
sored by the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Edueation, containing illustrated summaries of lec- 
tures by Thorndike (Bffect of Punishment and Re- 
ward), Mayo, (The Problem of Working Together), 
Viteles (Machines and Monotony), O’Rourke (Match- 
ing Men and Occupations), and Bingham (Making 
Work Worth While).—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2900. Dhers, V. Oritique des tests proposés pour 
l'étude de la fatigue industrielle. (Criticism of 
tests proposed for the study of industrial fatigue.) 
An. Worient. prof., 1930, 4, 25-109.—This study was 
presented at the Sixth International Conference of 
Psychotechnies at Barcelona, March, 1930. Its object 
was to present an analysis of all the criticisms formu- 
lated against the different tests of fatigue, and to 
systematize in review all the factors which, through 
fatigue, could vary the results of applied tests, and 
limit the solution of the problem. The author defines 
fatigue as an essential biological and primordial 
state of the organism, bound up with exertion, re- 
straining and even inhibiting human activity. The 
importance of this factor in industrial psychology is 
growing, and its elimination or prevention has great 
significance. Meanwhile the problem is extremely 
complex. In the introduction the author classifies 
applied tests for the study of fatigue in two cate- 
gories: physiological tests, which correspond to the 
phenomena of fatigue acting upon the individual him- 
self, and industrial tests, which indicate the effect of 
fatigue on the execution of work. The author con- 
trasts in tabular form the essential conditions for 
validity in a test and the obtained results, proving 
the divergence of the two. The author divides his 
critical examination into two parts, eriticism of fact 
and eriticism of prineiple. In his criticism of fact, 
he analyzes the disturbing factors in the physiolog- 
ieal tests, which he divides into those coming (1) 
from the subject, (2) from the experimentalist, and 
(3) from the experimental method. In di i 
industrial tests, he distinguishes two categories of 
disturbing factors, those which affect the work and 
those affecting. the workman. Critical observations 
are applied to examination of the phenomena and to 
statistical data. The criticism of prineiple differen- 
tiates the problem of fatigue and the of the 
test. Fatigue is i in its physiological and 
professional —— referring to the methods ep- 
plied in the study of both aspects. In conelusion, the 
report states that up to now the develo t of our 
knowledge of fatigue has not i us to meas- 
ure it; the technique of the test does not permit the 
measurement of what we do know about fatigue. 
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Meanwhile, applied tests have contributed a great 
deal to the study of work and fatigue, and the author 
urges repetition of experiments which have previ- 
ously been done, and a systematic of the avail- 
able aspects of fatigue. There is a iography of 
tests which have been used in the study of fatigue— 
L. E. Mira (Barcelona). 


2901. Dresel, F. und Rekla- 
meerfolg. (Advertising influences and results.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 193-202.—The author 
diseusses the series of steps involved in effective ad- 
vertising planning, including “ strategy,” “tactics,” 
and “technique.”—A. W. Korwhauser (Chicago). 


2902. Eliasberg, W. Psychotechnik und Arbeits- 
wissenschaft im neuen Russland. (Industrial psy- 
chology and scientific management in the new Russia.) 
Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 1931, 4, 594-600.—The au- 
thor gives his own reaction and, in general, that of 
other foreign delegates, to Russian industrial condi- 
tions as seen during the Seventh International Con- 
gress for Psychotechnology, held in Moscow in Sep- 
tember, 1931. The Taylor system was introduced 
into Russia with great expectations, but failed, leav- 
ing disillusionment as to industrial psychology in 
general, The author contrasts German and Russian 
industrial psychology. The former emphasizes the 
personality and motivation of the employee and the 
social conditions under which he works. Russian in- 
dustrial psychology, on the other hand, controlled by 
the Marx-Lenin theory, knows pesning. of Anlagen 
or endowments, fatigue, or vocational differences be- 
tween the sexes. ere is no mathematical treat- 
ment of problems, no correlations, no industrial 
pathology, no sociological is whatever. Hence 
the statisties do not show causal relationships, but 
only problems. There is no general function of 
supervision, but each person, in his own field, con- 
trols others. There is any such thing as 
erotic or family interest. What effect the marked 
rationalization and urbanization of life is having on 
the peasant psyche is problematical. It is generally 
conceded that there has been an inerease of neuro- 
psychiatric disturbances, mostly depressions. In 
evaluating the present Russian industrial psychology, 
one must remember that it is designedly subordinated 
to the reconstruction movement as a whole. In the 
future, when development is diverted into quiet 
paths, its objectives may change completely. In 
summary, the delegates felt themselves in the pres- 
ence of a mighty transformation. It is an undeni- 
able contribution of the Russians that they have 
undertaken this i scientifically; but the 
fact cannot be overlooked that its one-sidedness has 
disadvantages for Russian industrial science, in that 
the social phases are stressed so heavily, while the 
biological aspects are looked upon with the 

icion, and the pathological side is entirely over- 
| .—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 

2903. Engel, R. Gliederung der Arbeit und Zeit- 
messung bei (Subdivision of work 
and timing in work studies.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
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1931, 8, 180-187.—Two illustrative analyses of work 
processes in an electric lamp factory are described 
—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2904. Engelman, W. Die Eignungsuntersuchung 
des Reklamezeichners. (Aptitude examinations of 
advertising designers.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 
8, 176-180.—The principal tests suggested are ones 
requiring the subject to re-design a simple advertis- 
ing display along specified lines and to cut out and 
arrange a poster from colored papers.—A. W. Korn- 
hauser (Chicago). 


2905. Ferreri, G. Contributo allo studio ed alla 
casistica delle lesioni otovestibolari da corrente elet- 
trica ad uso industriale. (Contribution to the study 
and diseussion of oto-vestibular lesions produced by 
the electric current under industrial conditions.) 
Valsalva, 1929, No. 5, 4—The author presents the 
oto-vestibular symptomatology found in a worker 
who received a high tension electric shock: vertigo, 
inability to stand, symptoms of a unilateral cere- 
bellar deficiency, unilateral deafness, and incapacity 
to work for a long period.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2906. Florence, P. 8S. Fatigue. In: Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 6. New York: 
Maemillan, 1931. Pp. 148-151—A summary of the 
results of official investigations of the causes of fa- 
tigue in industry, and a diseussion of the social sig- 
nifieanee of fatigue-—B. Casper (Clark). 


2907. Germain, J. La orientacién y la seleccién 
profesional. (Vocational guidance and professional 
choice.) Rev. de ped., 1931, 10, 25-31.—The author 
analyzes the essential difference between the two psy- 
chotechnieal proceedings and their common ys gre 
which is the necessity of fitting the capabilities of the 
individual to the needs of the job. deseription of 
the principal methods of investigation in vocational 
guidance follows, especially as applied in Spain. 
The problem of characterology is discussed in detail. 
—L. E. Mira (Barcelona). 


2908. Goldstern, —. Beleuchtungstechnik und 
Psychotechnik. (Illumination technique and psy- 
chotechnies.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 219-222. 
—A summary is given of studies reported before the 
German Society of Illuminating Engineers—A. W. 
Kornhauser (Chicago). 

2909. Hahn, H. Aus der Praxis der psychotech- 
nischen Reklamebegutachtung: Auslese des bestgeeig- 
neten Entwurfes. (From the ayer of psycho- 
technical advertising counseling: the selection of most 
effective designs.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 
161-169.—An investigation was conducted to find 
oe best » toeclan la tation of the “ee 
ntra ” to on ys on 
auto-trueks, ete. Twenty-five miytve diferent designs 
compared and evaluated.—A. 7. tee (Chi- 


cago). 

2910. Kingsbury, F. A. view of 
the selection-training problem. Proc. Nat. Office 
Management Asso., 1931, 40-46.—The problem of 
the office manager is to measure successfully individ- 
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ual differences in relation to the requirements of the 
job, to recognize the conditions, internal and external, 
which have an influence on the employee, and to teach 
all workers, old and new, the duties which they are 
expected to perform.—(Courtesy Person. J.). 


2911. Klockenberg, E., & Borchert, W. Eig- 
nungsprifung und Leistungssteigerung beim Ma- 
schinenschreiben. (Aptitude testing and improve- 
ment in ability in typing.) Berlin: Borchert, 1930. 
Pp. 84. M. 2.50.—(Not seen). 


2912. Kogan, V. M., & Scorodinsky, G. [An in- 
vestigation of fatigue of workers in the metal in- 
dustry by means of a new tremometer.] Psikho- 
tekh. i psikhofisiol. truda, 1931, No. 2-3, 167-170.— 
In connection with the change in the industrial work- 
ing day from eight to seven hours, investigations of 
fatigue in women workers in mills have been insti- 
tuted. A new tremometer constructed by the authors 


was used. The results of the investigation show that 
productivity hour increased, ile fatigue di- 
minished, with the introduction of the seven-hour 


working day.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


2913. Kornhauser, A. W., & Sharp, A. A. Em- 
ployee attitudes; suggestions from a study in a fac- 
tory. Person. J., 1932, 10, 393-404.—To secure a 
picture of the major influences affecting individual 
feelings and attitudes of a group of women factory 
workers, an investigation was undertaken which is 
here reported in part. Work feelings and attitudes 
were tapped by questionnaire and interview meth- 
ods. Great care was taken to get the cooperation 
and trust of workers and supervisors. Purely sta- 
tistical evaluation of the data is subordinated to more 
personal, not objectively provable “ understandings ” 
or interpretations based on insight into the whole 
picture. Some findings, however, were objectively 
verified. In two megernante all work conditions 
were fundamentally same, with one exception— 
character of supervision. Great dissatisfaction in 
one department could only be explained by the un- 
fortunate nature of the supervision oar It is sig- 
nificant that negative feelings aroused by poor 
supervision spread to other and unrelated matters. 
Some slight ip was found between attitudes 
and measured facts about the workers. Correlations 
between favorableness of attitudes and individual 
seores for emotional adjustment are low but positive. 
The data are analyzed to find the sorest spots of dis- 
satisfaction and worry. Fear of lay-off or loss of 
job entirely is most pervasive-—(Courtesy Per- 
son. J.). 


2914. Krauss, R. Die Aufgabe der Psychologie 
bei der Priifung der Verwechselungsgefahr von 
Warenzeichen. (The task of psychology in testing 
the danger of confusion of trade-marks.) Zsch. f. 
angew. vee tape ree 40, 503-516.—The problem 


of trade-marks and the question of a psychological 
study of i t is considered; the author rec- 
ommends that and that ‘of the shologiste 


is problem 
rights should be studied jointly by the i. 
and patent agents.—D. S. Oberlin (Bryn 





2915-2920 
2015. Kuhlmann, F. Die Reform der Schiefer- 


der kiinstlerischen Erziehung. (Reform of the slate 
and slate-pencil according to psychological, physio- 
logieal and hygienic principles, for the work school, 
vocational instruction, and artistic education.) Leip- 
zig: Graul & Pohl, 1929. Pp. 16. M. 0.30.—(Not 
seen). 


2916. Kunze, B. Proben fir die Zusammenarbeit 
von Menschen und deren Wechselwirkung. (Tests 
of cooperative work and its reciprocal effects.) In- 
dus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 147-159.—The author de- 
seribes a method for testing the performance of two 
subjects working together, where the activity of each 
affects that of the other. Three pieces of apparatus 
are described for this testing, as are also the meth- 
ods of registering results. One test consists of cut- 
ting paper patterns with scissors, the two pairs of 
scissors being connected by levers. The other tests 
use paper punching devices similarly. From the 
results subjects may be grouped in several ways: the 
cooperative, the anti-social or egotistical, and an 
intermediate group; the impulsive and steady; those 
with initiative and leadership qualities—A. W. Korn- 
hauser (Chicago). 


2917. Kupke, E. Begriffe um die “ Arbeitsge- 
schwindigkeit.” (Concepts concerned with speed of 
work.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 170-176.— 
Definitions and interrelations are presented of such 
industrial work concepts as relative and absolute 
speed, momentary and continuous speed, effective 
speed and indicated speed.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chi- 
cago). 


2918. Link, H. 0. The new psychology of selling 
and advertising. New York: MacMillan, 1932. Pp. 
293. $3.00.—Emphasis on the importance of making 
what people will want to buy rather than making 
people buy what we have already made. Criticism 
of tendency to sell the consumer what he does not 
want. The market survey, by means of interviews 
or questionnaires, preferably the former, is valuable 
in indicating consumer wants. Diseussion of the 
technique of the survey, including such things as 
making the right kind of sample of persons to inter- 
view, continuing to interview subjects until the addi- 
tion of others does not change the results appreci- 
ably, and generalizing as to the buying preferences 
of only the type of individuals who were 
interviewed (for example, housewives), rather than 
women in general. A preliminary try-out of the 
interview technique on twenty-five or fifty cases is 
recommended. The study of advertising appeals in 
the laboratory is not recommended. Enumeration 
of some of the errors involved in interpretation of 
coupons returned. The weakness of the consumer 
opinion test is that the public has become too “ ad- 
vertising conscious” and eannot give an unbiased 
judgment of attitude. Inquiries must be evaluated 
very carefully with reference to other variables, such 
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as position of the ad, type of offer made, and loca- 


tion of the coupon. Sane ee. sees: is not 
as direct as is frequently supposed, ) it can 
be made direct and personal. The radio is the town 
erier of advertising and has demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness. we A ogee tegen age Teak segs 


tempted to devise procedures for Seal salesmen, 
such as intelligence tests. It develo however, 
ip is rather specific, and items of 
revious experience are quite successful in the pre- 
iction of selling ability for specifie commodities. 
Fashion is a buying wave and follows fairly definite 


stages, such as origin, acceptance, popularization and 
decline. The retail store is in a ition to make a 
rather continuous market survey by noting the com- 


modities requested which are not stocked. Punched 
card systems with sorting machines are recommended 
for studying trends in consumer demand. The ap- 
pendices describe a few surveys of consumer reac- 
tions and a list of representatives of the Psycholog- 
ieal Corporation available for market survey projects. 
—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2919. Maier, E. Zur Bestgestaltung der Ziffer- 
blatter von Stoppuhren. (On the best form of dials 
for stop-watches.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 
97-113.—-Eight forms of dials for stop-watches were 
experimentally compared. The technique consisted 
in having subjects make readings from exposures 
presented by a projection tachistoscope. The size of 
the errors was used as a measure of the dial’s excel- 
lence. Some dial-faces proved 20 to 30% better than 
others. The investigator discusses in some detail the 
features which account for better and poorer results. 
—A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


(On the 
true economic significance of vocational testing.) 
Heidelberg dissertation, 1931. Pp. 46.—The appli- 
cation of rational principles to production elements 
and the postulate of human economy are the grounds 


for a bgp research consisting in observa- ~ 


the individual as representative of a produc- 
us to one in the 


tion o 
tion factor, in a situation 


in this situation insight into his qualifications for a 


particular occupation. The fields of application for 
id P biccti 


these aptitude tests may be 
the ts as well as the procedure, and also their 


the danger that the latent energy of a social 
may be wasted. There is the possibility of a social 
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rise through a vocational test as long as it is a ques- 
tion of a rise in the social hierarchy. But the rise 
attained by a worker by improving his market value 
ean on the other hand be prevented by the 

ment of salary to the performance level indicated by 
the test. The dissertation considers the condition of 
psychotechnics up to the inning of 1931 and the 
related literature—A. Busemann (Kiel). 


2921. Nass, G., & Lutz, L. Ueber die Feststellung 
organisatorischer (Concerning the de- 
termination of organizing abilities.) Indus. Psycho- 
techn., 1931, 8, 202-218.—Organizing ability is im- 
portant in many occupations. Psychologically it 
consists essentially in noticing and ing ele- 
ments of uniformity in materials dealt with, and in 
arranging the materials in terms of newly appre- 
hended relationships among the elements. To meas- 
ure the ability, a modification of Ach’s methods in 
studying thought processes was adopted. Sixty-four 
geometrical objects (cubes, spheres, ete.) were to be 
rearranged in orderly fashion; they were of various 
colors, were either heavy or light, and were labelled 
with two nonsense words corresponding to the weight 
classification. Performance was scored with refer- 
ence to time and quality. In addition, special ten- 
dencies are noted in the way the task is Face 
The results show some relationship to intelligence and 
logical thinking —A. W. Kornhauser (Chicago). 


2922. Richter, W. Leistungssteigerungen in der 
Blankschraubenfabrikation durch Einfiihrung von 
Zwangspausen. (Increase in output in the manufac- 
ture of blank screws through the introduction of en- 
foreed rests.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1931, 8, 129-146. 
—A series of investigations was conducted in a 
machine shop to determine the effects on output of 
rest periods of different frequency and duration and 
at different times. Four occupations were studied. 
In general, output rate was lowest on Monday, high- 
est on Saturday and next highest on Wednesday. 
Short rests—2 to 4 minutes—inserted about 6 times 
a day were most favorable. The position of the pauses 
was determined by reference to output curves; in 
general they were inserted shortly after the curve 
had turned downward. Output was increased from 
6 to 11%.—A. W. Kornhauser (Chieago). 


2923. Rodrigo, M. La psicotécnica en la prevencién 
de los acidentes del trabajo. (Psychotechnies in the 
prevention of work accidents.) Med. d. trab. e hig. 
indus., 1930, 1, 403-417.—Provisions for the preven- 
madisniol sat weadet: ee iprosed ling 

psychi implies i 
by means of propaganda and selection, use of 
te pereholeghees earners > Protea ma Aneto ce 
reliability and success of this method. The author 
describes the work of the International Labor Office 
in Geneva, which deals with the problem of accident 
prevention, and quotes a document drawn up by this 
organization which emphasizes the im of 
psychotechnical methods of accident prevention. A 
review of psychotechnical procedures adopted in 
several European countries, with especial considera- 
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tion of Spanish institutions, is given. An 
the duties of a safety psychologist and suggestions 

to further steps in the prevention of accidents fol- 
lows.—L. E. Mira (Barcelona). 


2924. Tanner, P. 
findung und Filachfeilen. (The perception of re- 
sistance in flat filing.) Ziirich: Leemann, 1931. Pp. 
72. Fr. 2.50.—The work is concerned with the ques- 
tion “Is there a connection between the degree of 
sensitiveness of an individual to resistance and his 

ualitative lormance in flat filing?” That is, is 

e perception of resistance a professionally impor- 
tant natural function for exact filing? The first a 
(preliminary experiment) employed the usual method, 
the perception of resistance by means of the sense 
diserimination for weights. The research was car- 
ried out with an apparatus which had two weights 
for comparison attached to levers (as in work by 
Moede and otuers). It was shown that the results 
with pane repetition became much better (reg- 
ular learning curve). In order to avoid this error 
and a technical defect of the apparatus, the second 
part of the experiment was carried out on an appa- 
ratus depending on another principle. This appa- 
ratus has one weight, which can be changed by the 
experimenter a variable amount while it is suspended 
by the subject. With this apparatus the experi- 
mental results showed a marked constancy in fune- 
tion upon repetition, The second part of the work 
ineluded securing the performance of apprentices in 
various trades on the apparatus descri so that the 
test results (in rank order) could be compared with 
the performance of the apprentices in their trade 
(the latter measured by rankings of their instructors). 
Comparison of the test results and the ratings of 
practical fitness (in three different trades) gave a 
positive correlation for the new apparatus in all 
eases. Thus the conclusion appears readily justifi- 
able that the perception of resistance represents a vo- 
eationally important natural capacity for flat filing. 
—P. A. Tanner (Ziirich). 


2925. Vigotski, L. Le probléme des fonctions in- 
tellectuelles supérieures dans le systéme des re- 
cherches psychotechniques. (The problem of the 
higher intellectual functions in the system of psycho- 
technical research.) An. d’orient. prof., 1931, 4, 332- 
341.—Thirty-eight theses presented at the Sixth In- 
ternational Conference of Psychotechnies at Barce- 
lona, 1930.—L. H. Mira (Barcelona). 


[See also abstracts 2620, 2649.] 
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2926. Ackerson, L. On the feasibility of inven- 
torying children’s behavior traits. J. Juv. Res., 
1932, 16, 32-39.—The author canvassed the case his- 
tories of 5000 children below 18 years of age who 
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undesirable traits involving about 300 categories. 
Complete inventorying of the behavior traits of chil- 
dren, it is contended, is feasible—H. L. Koch (Chi- 
cago). 


2927. A. E. Song and its fountains. New York: 
Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 133. $1.25.—From the au- 
thor’s experience the waking mind takes no part in 
true poetic effort; because of a definite sense of 
power beyond consciousness he expresses belief in an 
internal creation, accounting for the flickering per 
fection of any inspired produet by the lack of charity 
in the vision of the seer. The poet discusses his 
waking dreams, where, as visionary, he witnesses sym- 
bolic tableaux in the enactment of which he becomes 
observer rather than protagonist because of a momen- 
tary dissolution of the ego.—K. Ahern (Newtonville, 
Mass. ). 


2928. Aldrich, C. A. Looking forward in pediat- 
rics. J. Amer. Med. Asso., 1931, 97, 363.—Pediatri- 
cians of great clinical experience feel that the mental 
hygienist alarms parents unduly concerning the 
mental traits of their children and that the mental 
hygienist has not yet marked out a rational practical 
plan for the mental management of the child. On 
the other hand the psychologist and the psychiatrist 
charge the physician with neglecting serious prob- 
lems connected with child training and thus ignoring 
the possibilities for making valuable contributions. 
If the pediatrician and the psychologist are each to 
appreciate the problems of the other, they must en- 
gage in study and mutual participation in work with 
children.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


2929. Argelander, A. Das wirtschaftliche Milieu 
in seiner Auswirkung auf Schulleistung und Intelli- 
genzalter des Kindes. (The effect of laboring class 
environment on the intelligence and school ability 
of the child.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1931, 38, 589- 
613.—School children of Mannheim were used as 
subjects. The correlation between economic status 
and intelligence was very slight. More significant re- 
sults were found in the case of the “furthering” 
classes; within these classes it was found that the 
least intelligent of these pupils came from a poorer 
milieu than the most intelligent.—D. 8. Oberlin (Bryn 
Mawr). 


2930. Argelander, A. Geschlechtsunterschiede in 
Leistung und Persdnlichkeit des Schulkindes. (Sex 
differences in ability and personality in school chil- 
dren.) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1931, $2, 28-43.—The 
question of differences of ability is treated from the 
point of view that there are distinct and fundamental 
sex differences in personality. Bes are interested in 
generalities and strueture in objects; girls are inter- 


ested in individuals, and direct’ thei their attention more 
toward outward form.—D. 8S. Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 


2931. Arrington, R. E. Interrelations in the be- 
havior of young children. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1932. Pp. xviii-+- 156.—No. 8 of 


the Child Development rpm ae oy Part I deseribes 
a technique (that of rigid ition of behavior units, 
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symbolic recording, short time samples, and cross- 
checking between observers) for studying the so- 


cial, 

tivity. Part II is a 
method described in Part p norms and indi- 
vidual differences for poten three-year-olds. On 
the average, two-year-olds spend about three-fourths 
of their ree time acti ting with ma- 
terial, one-eighth in activity not involving material, 
and one-eighth i in passive pursuits; activity increased 
with age. Social activity was t. Voealiza- 
tion was predominantly non-social at two, social at 
three. Behavior was hi consistent as between 
the two age levels. Activity and vocalization were 
positively correlated (.54). There were large indi- 
vidual differences.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2932. Bierring, E. The standard metabolism of 
boys (7 to 18 years incl.). Copenhagen: Levin & 
M 1931. Pp. 150.—This is an M.D. thesis 
from the University of Copenhagen. The various 
vhapters comprise a review of earlier literature; 
measurements of weight, height and surface; the 
respiratory quotient of fasting boys; and measure- 
ments of standard metabolism. The material experi 
mented on consisted of 178 boys fairly evenly ye 
tributed over the ages 7 to 18 years. boys were 
selected at random from different schools in Copen- 
hagen and subjected to a general clinica] examination. 
In addition to measurements of height and body 
weight, the surface area was determined by the linear 
formula of DuBois and the photographie method of 
Benedict and caleulated by the height-weight formula 
of DuBois and the formula of Meeh. Standard metab- 
olism ents were performed with 133 of 
these subjects, the others being excluded for various 
reasons. The oxygen consumption was measured by 
Krogh’s recording apparatus involving the use of 
nose-elip, mouth-piece and Lowen ventile. The sub- 
jects were fasting, in absolute muscular repose, and 
awake during the tests. Preliminary period: At 
least 4% hour in sitting position. Experimental 
prone position. Tem- 
perature of room 18° C. Tho eube experiments were re- 
peated neh» cal 5 se 

obtained. The average of this series was taken 
as pratense Fe of the standard metabolism for the 
experimental conditions chosen. The heat produc- 
Coe ee Someries Sone, tre, Nine, neem ae 


pom Fy age eer ae arg egea dd 
4,825 was meas- 
pee experiments with 21 boys (7 to 16 


old) by a gas-analytic open-cireuit method. 
Te paciuts were performed on a slightly modified 
Haldane apparatus. The conclusions are given in 
15 points, among which is the following: “ The metab- 
olism of boys 7 to 18 years is most simply and 
aceurately predicted from the body-weight.” 
iltnsteated with graphe and tables, extensive bibliog 
raphy.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Genteeices” for 
Child Research). 




















children. Smith Coll. Stud. Soc. Work, 1932, 3, 261- 
273.—Thirty over-protected children were compared 
with two hundred non-over-protected children. The 
differences in age at learning to walk, to talk, and to 
establish bladder control were not large enough to 
be considered of statistical significance, but they did 
lean in the direction of earlier learning on the part 
of the over-protected. 41% of the over- 
children, however, as compared with 7% of the non- 
over-protected, were breast-fed for twelve months or 
longer. It appeared that the attitude of over-protec- 
tion was more effective in altering the mothers’ be- 
havior than in influencing the children’s development. 
—H. Lange (Worcester State Hospital). 


2934. Cavalcanti, A. A psychologia da crianca de 
idade pré-escolar. (The psychology of the pre- 
school child.) Arch. d. Assist. a Psychopathas d. 
Pernambuco, 1931, 1, 99-104-—-J. W. Nagge (Chi- 
cago). 

2935. Chave, E. J. Measurement of ideas of God. 
Rel. Educ., 1932, 27, 252-254.—Chave refers to two 
published Ph.D. theses, one by A. H. MacLean and 
one by H. I. Donnelly; the former aimed to analyze 
the ideas of God held by 75 primary children by 
means of interviews, and those of 443 junior and 
intermediate children by questionnaires. While the 
results were not entirely satisfactory, the method was 
suggestive. The same was true of the work of Don- 
nelly, who used a vocabulary test, a rating seale to 
show the effect of faith in God upon conduct, an atti- 
tade sealo t0 tanemire trast im God, and a chock Het 
to determine the nature and geome of beliefs about 
God. These studies suggest a — field for 
work.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, 


2936. Figge, M. Some factors in the etiology of 
maternal rejection. Smith Coll. Stud. Soc. Work, 
1932, 3, 237-260.—The differences between rejecting 
and non-rejecting groups of mothers are greatest in 
the unhappiness of their childhood and in their social 
frustrations through marriage, although social and 
sexual incompatibility also are important.—H. Lange 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


tion. Smith Coll. Stud. Soc. Work, 1932, 3, 209- 
223.—In a study of the relati the 
childhood experiences of mothers the attitudes 
they later displayed toward their children, over-pro- 
teetion appears to be associated with a lack of affec- 
tion and responsibility. Affection and responsibility 
frequently characterize the childhood of mothers who 
display a neutral attitude toward their chi 
wits, sfinction, ated Seat peaner anny tenet 
ciated with the attitude of rejeeti 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


2938, Freeman, M. Factors associated 
length of breast feeding. Smith Coll. Stud. Soc. 
Work, 1932, 3, 274-282.—One a 
the Institute for Child Guidance 
breast-fed for twelve months or __ 
pared with one hundred that had been nursed for one 
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month or less. The factor of chief importance in 

the length of the nursing iod ap- 

to be the mother’s attitude to the child. 

omen who rejected their children constituted half 

of the one-month-or-less group, while two-thirds of 

the women who nursed their children for twelve 

months or more were described as over-protective.— 
H. Lange (Worcester State Hospital). 


2939. Glaeser, F. Das pidagogische “ Verhilt- 
nis” und die Jugendkunde. (The ical rela- 
tion and child seience.) Vjsch. f. Jugendk., 1932, 1, 
6-15.—Education in the widest sense always means a 
pedagogical relation between two individuals. The 
great variety of forms that this relationship may take 
is often overlooked, and some technical theories of 
teaching ny ye it ‘entirely by emphasizing methods 
and means of producing a result as though the object 
were inanimate material, Even if the personality 
traits of the child are recognized, the teacher may 
fail to consider his own peculiarities and life plan. 
Upon them will depend his attitude to and compre- 
hension of the child. The pedagogical relationship 
is a mutual one, many-sided, spiritual as well as so- 
cial. It rests upon the entire structure of the two 
persons.—M. Lee (Chicago). 


2940. Greenberg, P. J. Competition in children: 
an experimental study. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 
221-248.—The object of the present study was to 
investigate a competitive situation, and to determine 
whether in a given situation competition always 
exists, when it first occurs, how it manifests itself, 
and what causes it to vary. Children between 2 and 
7 years were studied. E took two children at a time 
into a small experimental room, ing them if they 
would like to build. Without definite instructions 
they were asked to build, and upon completion of the 


building were asked which was the prettier of the 
twe. were asked to build again, this time 
under definite instructions to see which could 


make the prettier, and finally under instructions to 
see which could be the bigger. The results show 
that the competitive spirit develops gradually, not 
being found in all children of any one group. Abil- 
ity to understand the problem and to handle the ma- 
terial, as well as the individual temperament, are 
fundamental factors in the situation. Growth of com- 
petition follows an orderly course, starting with no 

ition, then an appreciation of the other child 
in situation, then a desire to excel, and finally 
inereasing critieal judgment. It can be said that 
competition makes its appearance at about four years 
of age.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2941. Groves, E. R., & Groves, G. H. Wholesome 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1931. Pp. xxi-+ 201. $2.00.—This book stresses (1) 
the significance of the early of childhood and 
the determining influence of the home during the 
first years; and (2) the importance of the emotional 
life of the child. Guiding principles are proposed, 
as: Develop initiative by allo the bay to do as 
he wishes under supervision. m yhood to 
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adolescence applaud those doings which you would 
encourage; ignore those which you disapprove. Real 
obedience is best secured by allowing the child as 
much freedom as possible while evoking within him 
a strong desire to please you. Punishment must be 
kept in a subordinate position. The wisest type of 
punishment is the feeling of being out of harmony 
with the group. It is especially necessary to allow 
free outlet to childish emotions. Avoid provoking 
anger. Curiosity lays the foundation for later intel- 
leectual vitality. The troublesome child often is the 
one that amounts to most in the world. During the 
school period children should be Foe with ample 
opportunity for outdoor play and for adventure, and 
free time for creative endeavor. Withdrawal from 
normal relations must be prevented. If a child be- 
comes really unmanageable recourse should be had to 
a psychiatric specialist in juvenile delinquency. An 
outline of the book for the use of study groups is ap- 
pended.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


2942. Haase, E. Die Seelenverfassung der Ju- 
gendlichen. (The concept of the soul in adoles- 
cents.) Berlin: Verlagsgesellschaft des Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, 1931. Pp. 59.— 
This book may be considered as a contribution to the 
collection of material dealing with child guidance. 
The first publication was given great consideration 
because the problems were treated from a medical 
point of view. The new publication embodies a new 
interest which has developed in the meanwhile. The 
short introduction is especially designed for work- 
ers interested in the guidance of young people.—A. 
Rémer (Gautzsch bei Leipzig). 


2943. Haberlin, P. Kinderfehler als Hemmungen 
des Lebens. (Children’s faults as life inhibitions.) 
(2nd ed.) Basel, Leipzig: Kober, 1931. Pp. 268.— 
This book, written for a wide public and especially 
for parents, regards actual faults of children (not 
only the so-called ones) as symptoms of a beginning 
faulty development of character, and tries to discover 
their origin, their significance for later life, and the 
possibility of their avoidance. Thus it is related to 
child psychology, characterology, and pedagogy, and 
presents an application of the psychological and 
pedagogical views set forth in the principal works of 
the writer. As examples the commonest disturbances 
of norma! development are discussed, beginning with 
simple and apparently harmless symptoms and con- 
tinuing to complex phenomena which may border 
on the pathological. Those disturbances are espe- 
cially thoroughly treated which may appear as a re- 
sult of an inner split in the mo amar | with 
its drives. Here the writer does not agree at all with 
the concepts of psychoanalysis, although he agrees 
completely with its observations as far as these are 
concerned with the simple noting of data. Contents: 
preface, crying, sucking, ete., family quarrels, fear 
and anxiety, other effects of guilt, sex offenses, lying 
and cheating.—P. Héaberlin ( 1). 


2944. Hay, L., & Kappenburg, B. The social ad- 
justment of children of low intelligence: Part III. 
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original study 
seemed to be factors in producing 
Adjustment was rated according to a scale that ran 
from A to E. ee ee 
with adjustment were those which 
dren’s emotional environment.—H. Lange (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

2945. Helmond, A. M. [A plea for dialectic ma- 
terialism in Marxian-Leninian child study.] Pedo- 
logia, 1931, No. 2-3, 37-51.—An analysis of the pedo- 
logieal work of Blonsky has shown a series of method- 
ological mistakes.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

2946. Hough, E. Some factors in the etiology of 
maternal over-protection. Smith Coll. Stud. Soe. 
Work, 1932, 3, 188-208.—Levy’s hypothesis concern- 
ing the etiology of maternal over-protection is tested 
by comparing two groups of mo one definitely 
over-protective and the other non-protective, in re- 
gard to the frequency with which they exhibit certain 
traits important in the etiology. The over-protective 
mothers exceed the control group in such traits as 
unhappy childhood, early development of a respon- 
sible role, and extra hazard —— by the chil- 
dren.—H. Lange (Worcester State Hospital). 

2947. Hunt, E. B. The genetic primacy of he- 
donic terms. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 369-370. 
—An analysis of different vocabularies of children, 
in order to find the genetic pri of hedonic terms. 
The particular words looked for in the vocabularies 
were good, bad, like, love, pleasant, and unpleasant. 
It was found that there is little variation between 
children, and the order of appearance of the words 
is as mentioned. Pleasantness and unpleasantness 
do not ap until after the age of six.—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Skidmore). 

2948. Isaacs, 8. Some notes on the incidence of 
neurotic difficulties in young children. Brit. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1932, 2, 71-91.—From the point of 
view that behavior problems due to neurotic difficul- 
ties are common among children, that degrees of diffi- 
eulty continuously from norma! to severe, and 
that all children show at least one or two occasional 
symptoms, evidence is drawn from letters of parents 
to a child-guidanee clinie to show that fears, prob- 
lems of cleanliness, thumb-sucking, food dislikes, mas- 
turbation, undue aggression, temper and others are 
often an ordinary feature of normal development but 
frequently require environmental changes or treat- 
fend) for their correction—K. M. Cowdery (Stan- 

ord). 

2949. Lewenberg, M. Marital disharmony as a 
factor in the of maternal over-protection. 
Smith Coll. Stud. Soc. Work, 1932, 3, 224-236.— 
ouaniiioes of forty-five over-protective and 

0 non-over-protective mothers were compared 
for fourteen factors which were thought to make for 
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marital discord, and there was found to be a con- 
sistently greater positive incidence of these factors 
in the over-protective than in the non-protective 
group.” Some sf thew: denne Sapp ote ave 
justment, sexual maladjustment, disagreement over 
discipline, disagreement over the desire for children, 
interfering relatives, and economie dissatisfaction.— 
H. Lange (Worcester State Hospital). 


2950. Lezameta, 8. Algunos aspectos de la de- 
lincuencia infantil en el Peru. (Some aspects of 
child delinquency in Peru.) Bol. de Fr gpame “ ne is 
4, 10-21.—With industrialism and the 
cities a number of social evils have wee Juve- 
nile delinquency has become a problem of t im- 
portance. The author makes a plea for f note 
ration of the young and older criminals—J. W. 
Nagge (Chicago). 

2951. Linares, A. Diagnéstico de nifios anormales 
y superdotades. (Diagnosis of abnormal and su- 
perior children.) Rev. de ped., 1931, 10, 412-417; 
456-464.—The author attempts to systematize differ- 
ent methods of diagnosing feeble-minded children. 
The author deseribes the work of William Stern, 
Binet and Simon, Deeroly, and Voisin, and discusses 
especially the work of Lafora, Los Nios Mental- 
mente Anormales. Results of the author's. experi- 
ments with the newly translated Spanish edition of 
Terman’s questionnaire and the Rorschach tests are 
given.—L. E. Mira (Barcelona). 


2952. Mantius, M. Berliner Kinderspiele fir 
Schule, Haus und Kindergarten. (Berlin child plays 
for school, home and kindergarten.) Berlin: Come- 
nius-Verl., 1930. Pp. 56. vm 2.00.—(Not seen). 


2953. Marker, J. Das Spielerlebnis des Gross- 
stadtkindes. (The play experience of the city 
child.) Vijsch. f. Jugendkd., 1932, 1, 44~47.—29 
children of 9-10 years old were asked to write a 
theme on why they had gymnasium class twice a 
week at school. It is noteworthy that the reasons 
they gave, which are quoted in full, stress predomi- 
nantly the use of such activity in some way for later 
occupations, and its value as a p ion for real 
life. The author suggests that adults too easily re- 
gard play as a function of child life entered into and 
enjoyed as an end in itself-—M. Lee (Chicago). 


2954. Molozhavi, 8. 8. [Discussion in the field of 
child study.] Pedologia, 1931, No. 4, 37-51.—In 
connection with a discussion of methodological prob- 
lems of child study, the author analyzes a series of 
his own errors in pedological problems.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 


2955. Parrel, G., & Melzi, U. I bambini sordo- 
muti devono ricevere le prime cure medico- 
gogiche a cominciare dall’eta di tre anni. ( 
Senetatl nals bakeaee tenn 
pedagogical care beginn 
Valsalva, 1931. Pp. 7.—In order that 
fants may not be retarded in comparison with 
mal children it is necessary to take advantage of 
aptitude for understanding, the instinet for 
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which is also normal in the mute child at an early 
age, and of the plasticity which the organs of ~~ 
tion and articulation possess at this early age. 
necessary to awake and exercise the attention, make 
it possible to recognize objects and the movements of 
the lips which pronounee the words, caring for the 
formation while the voice is still] normal, and for the 
development of the remnant of hearing which is al- 
most always present; also to maintain the child in 
normal surroundings.—-R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2956. Payne, A. F. My parents; friends or ene- 
mies? New York: Brewer, 1932. Pp. x- 278. 
$2.00.—A didactic exposition of child training from 
the standpoint of fle mag clinical psychology.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


2957. Pernambucano, U., & Barretto, A. O vo- 
cabulario das das escolas primarias do 
Recife. (The vocabulary of Recife primary school 
children.) Arch. d. Assist. a Psychopathas d. Per- 
nambuco, 1931, 1, 3-33.—The authors studied the 
eurrent vocabularies of children from 7 to 14 years 
of age, their development from age to age, and the 
influence of the sex of the child upon these develop- 
ing vocabularies. 800 subjects were used. The au- 
thors found that children’s texts are usually written 
with an adult vocabulary rather than with one fa- 
miliar to the child—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


2958. Piaget, J. Los datos psicologicos y los fines 
de la educacién moral. (Psychological data and the 
aims of moral education.) Rev. de ped., 1930, 9, 
487-494.—This study is concerned with the psycho- 
logical relations between children and adults and 
those of children with other children. The author 

distinguishes two kinds of respect: unilateral, based 
on an inequality between a child and an adult ; and 
mutual, which su the equality of two persons. 
This last is ealled th the cooperative relation by the 
author. From these two types the author deduces 
two kinds of morality which coexist in the mind of 
the child: the first based upon the feeling of duty, 
the other upon the feeling of the good. The author 
analyzes from these two points of view the problems 
of discipline, pe and responsibility observed 
in children. The conceptions of Justice and sanction 
are subordinated to the child’s conception of eoopera- 
tion, which changes with age, restoring the idea of 
duty through the idea of equality. In conclusion the 

r states that the most useful method of education 
is that which unites the two psychical mechanisms— 
the pressure of the adult, and ¢ the cooperation of the 
child.—L. E. Mira (Barcelona). 


2959. Rada, M. Das reifende Proletariermidchen ; 
ein Beitrag zur Umweltforschung. (The adolescent 
proletarian girl; a contribution to environmental re- 
search.) Vienna: Deutscher Verlag fiir Jugend und 


. 82. M. 4—The author has been a 

in a manufacturing district on the 
outskirts of Vienna for 18 years. For two years 
has systematically observed 90 11-13-year-old girls. 
She obtained part of her material at school, and part 
the homes. Friéndly personal coopera- 


she 


from visits to 
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tion from the child and family rendered possible an 
accurate account of the facts. The influence exerted 
on the girls by their home environment (home and 
family), school, associations, reading, street and sex- 
val problems are indicated with great detail. The 
author gives vivid deseriptions and a great many sta- 
tisties. She not only conveys us into the outer world 
of these children, but also shows us how they compre- 
hend, criticize their special social relations, and fix on 
a utilitarian standpoint. On the ideal side of life, led 
by a more experienced hand, they appreciated their 
surroundings and were interested in them. It is con- 
cluded from the observations that what discriminates 
these proletarian girls from their better situated 
comrades is not a different behavior fundamentally 
ingrained, but for the most part depends on the en- 
vironmenta! influence. Especially valuable to the 
teacher is the establishment of the fact that only the 
ideally oriented association, which offers more than 
business and maintenance to the girls, is able to lay 
hold of the adoleseent. The girls whose lives are 
otherwise very unsteady, through ideas, be they re- 
ligious or political, are so influenced that their lives 
receive thereby a firmness, unity, and goal. The book 
is also rich in criticisms of books which have ap- 
peared on adolescents in general and the proletarian 
adolescent in Vienna and Germany in particular.— 
M. Rada (Vienna). 


2960. Résgen, P. Die Entwicklungsgesetze der 
Knaben im Alter von 10-14 Jahren. (The laws of 
development of boys from 10 to 14 years old.) 
Pharus, 1932, 23, 116-121—A. Romer (Gautzseh bei 


Leipzig). 


2961. Salkind, A. B. [The methodology of inte- 
gral research in child study.] Pedologia, 1931, No. 
2, 1-17.—Based on principles of dialectic materialism, 
Soviet child study aims to investigate the growing 
human personality as a whole and in its synthesis. 
The main principles of integral study are: covering 
all the components of the personality; investigating 
the active personality in the dynamie process of de- 
velopment; and its immediate relations with the en- 
vironment. The environment is taken in its active 
social aspect. Integral research means studying the 
personality in the process of action. From these 
theoretical theses conclusions as to methods of re- 
search in child study as well as to the réle of different 
techniques and devices used in anatomical, morpho- 
logieal, physiological and sociological investigations 
are drawn. The pedological synthesis of all these 
methods is obtained through a classified pedological 
summary of the data from the integral investigation. 
—A. Yarmolenkd (Leningrad). 


2962, Salkind, A. B. [Present problems of child 
study.] Pedologia, 1931, No. 4, 9-13.—The author 
presents his general conelusions as to the methodo- 
logical problems of child: study, and gives a broad 
definition of child study as the science dealing with 
the problems of children at various ages in their 
social development, vpeies out problems in the light 
of needs of the eduedtional process (polytechnics, 
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2963. Scheller, H. Ein zur Erfassung der 

bution to the sedate ct the persoesttty of 
tribution un i ity 0 
difficult boys.) Ziirich: Leemann, 1929. Pp. 58. Fr. 
2.00.—(Not seen). 


2964. Schroder, P., & Heinze, H. Verstimmungen. 
(Disharmonics.) Vjsch. f. Jugendkd., 1932, 1, 54- 
58.—An unusual case of iodie fugues associated 
with nose-bleed and physical symptoms is deseribed.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 

2965. Scuri, D. Assistenza prescolastica o precoce 
trattamento medico-pedagogico a 2-3 anni? (Pre- 
school aid or medical pedagogic treatment during the 
second and third years of age?) Scuola dei sordo- 
muti, 1931, 7, 9-31.—Pre-school aid to deaf-mute 
children in institutions is necessary in order to create 
an adaptation to school, to keep awake social senti- 
ments and the instinct for and to prevent 
the formation of an abnormal psyche. The method 
of Melzi and Parrel is not in harmony with the psy- 
chological and pedagogical concepts upon which the 
education of speech in deaf-mutes is founded, and it 
assumes a power of voluntary attention, of conscious 
reflection, which is absent even with normal children 
of 2-3 years. The author thinks that early phono- 
educative adaptation is dangerous because of the 
plasticity of the organs and of the difficulty of diag- 
nosing deaf-mutism at such an early age.—R. Cala- 
bresi (Rome). 

2966. Spielrein, 8S. Kinderzeichnungen bei offenen 


(Children’s drawings with the eyes open and shut: 

on kinesthetic images below the threshold 
of consciousness.) Imago, 1931, 17, 359-391.— 
Kinesthetic forms of thought run synchronously with 
verbal thought. Study of the kinesthetic factors in 
the drawings of children with their eyes closed shows 
the following: (1) an agreement of some iari- 
ties of the kinesthetic picture (juxtaposition of sepa- 
rated parts with retention of direction of movement) 
with the observations of Katz on “phantoms” of 
amputated limbs; (2) uction, in the drawing, 
of the physical constitution or temperament as well 
as the of physical development of the subject. 
These findings open up the possibility of diagnostic 
use of i with the eyes shut—S. Bernfeld 
(Berlin). 


2967. Stebbing, L. R. Child training and parent 
education. New York: Wilson, 1931. Pp. 51. $.75. 
—(Not seen). 


2968. Stern, BE. J (3rd _ ed.) 
(Adolescent psychology.) Breslau: 193i. Pp. 
102. M. 2.85.—The author has tried to give a survey 
of the entire development from birth to the end of 
adoleseence in this book. He presents briefly the es- 
sential methods of child psychology and then gives a 
survey of the foundations of mental development, as 
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well as of the most important 
tendencies. He advocates the viowpoldt that the 
psychology of childhood and youth cannot depend 
on a single psychological school, but that the various 
Cuertenn! deiensee sadapmoceiaih anaemia? 
must w on experimen o. 
behaviorism, structural psychology, psy 
and individual. psychology. The statement on. de- 
velopment attempts to follow the development of a 
single function so as to characterize the phases in 
their totality, In the last chapter the influences of 
social class and of eurrent attitudes are briefly pre- 
sented. The book ealls attention to the important 
literature on the subject.—E. Stern (Mainz). 

2969. Sullivan, E. B. Emotional disturbances 
among children. J. Juv. Res., 1932, 16, 56-65.—The 
author maintains that in order to understand a child’s 
misbehavior it is necessary to analyze him in rela- 
tion to his total environment. Successful treatment 
of the child’s difficulties usually is indirect and in- 
volves adjustment of disturbing factors in the en- 
vironment, whether these be physical, mental, or so- 
cial; subtle alteration of the subject’s motives; and 
especially obliteration of attitudes of shame or hu- 
miliation—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

2970. Tumlirz, O. Jugendpsychologie der Gegen- 
wart. (Contemporary psychology of adolescence.) 
Berlin: Juncker & Dunnhaupt, 1930. Pp. v--83. 
M. 3.80.—(Not seen). 

2971. Van Alstyne, D. Play behavior and choice 
of play materials of pre-school children. Chicago: 
Univ. Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xii+ 104. $1.50.— 
The problem was to find observable differences in the 
uses made of about 25 types of play material by 17 
t. 0-, 25 three-, 20 four- and 50 five-year-olds in free- 
piay situations. The method involved a time chart 
for each observation unit of about 8 children, upon 
which the observer reeorded the use of each material 
by each child for time units of a minute. Blocks, 
clay, and doll corner were high in every respect in- 
vestigated (percentage of time, attention first 
and second choice, frequency, and amount of partici- 
pation) at every age level; there are, however, grad- 
ual age trends. Sex and intelligence differences are 
slight. Social activity was relatively slight, but in- 
creased with age. There are marked differences in 
usage of materials, also correlated with age. Chap- 
ters are included on environmental and other influ- 
ences, and on possible edueational implications. A 
developmental seale of play behavior is suggested and 
partly developed. Bibliography of 17 items.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

2972. [Various]. 


the achievements of the Soviet schools, and 
the tasks in the field of school work for the future. 
Soviet workers in the field of child study must work 
out a scientific basis for the educational used 
in the schools.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 
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2973. Veits; L. BE. An inquiry into the significance 
of nail-biting. Smith Coll. Stud. Soc. Work, 1931, 
2, 128-145.—Numerous factors in the lives of a group 
of children who bit their nails are analyzed statisti- 
eally in an attempt to evaluate some popular notions. 
A eontrol group was employed. The results indicate 
that nail biting oceurs more frequently in girls in the 
anggust Oo entree Saran 
over. In boys the it predominates in ages nine 
through eleven years. It shows no relationship to 
either intelligence or physical condition, nor is it as- 
sociated significantly with any one pattern of prob- 
lem behavior. No evidence was obtained for the 
popular association of nail-biting and masturbation 
or nervousness or introvertive tendencies. The chief 
difference between the two groups lies in the fre- 
quency of situations which created tension in the 
home.—H. Lange (Worcester State Hospital). 


2974. Vorwahl, H. Das Bild der Vorpubertat in 
der Literatur. (The picture of pre-puberty in litera- 
ture.) Vijsch. f. Jugendkd., 1932, 1, 38-44.—Tests 
and questionnaires do not give the whole picture of 
youth, and much of value may be derived from a 
literary child psychology such as Dilthey urged. [II- 
lustrations from novels and biographies are given of 
the group instinet, social distinctions, ordeals of 
strength and daring, dramatizing tendencies, secret 
languages, religions and magic thought habits and 
other characteristics of the period from 12 to 16.— 
M. Lee (Chicago). 


2975. Watson, M. E. Children and their parents. 
New York: Crofts, 1932. Pp. ix-+ 362. $3.50.— 
The book arose from an intensive analysis of the be- 
havior of 19 children selected from a neuro-psychia- 
trie clinic. Each child was given a thorough physi- 
cal, psychological and social examination, the latter 
ineluding histories taken from parents and sometimes 
other ives, a home and a school visit, and any 
other contact which seemed important. A study was 
made of the child’s interaction with his family, neigh- 
borhood, play, and school groups; of the way “in 
which his mechanisms of behavior had grown out of 
his interaction, with particular attention to the atti- 
tudes of the ts, brothers, and sisters”; and cf 
the way in which the emotional needs of the parents 
were reflected in the patient’s maladjustment. The 
book is divided into two parts. Part I has an intro- 
duetory chapter by Marion E. Kenworthy on the new 
social-psychiatrie pbilosophy There is a chapter on 
the hi of methods of history taking, interpreta- 
tion and treatment; included in this chapter is a de- 
seription of the Kenworthy libido method. _A 
complete case history with an interpretive summary 
is given, supplemented by ego-libido charts of the 
pelhatas his parents and siblings. Following a chap- 

on the “ y status of our techniques,” a 
i is used illustrative material 
showi 
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wing treatment in Part If is made 
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tion by the paternal and maternal grandparents’ atti- 
tudes, prejudices and points of view, and by the 
various experiences which they themselves have en- 
countered throughout their lives until the time of 
their marriage”; an analysis is made as to why each 
parent sought marriage and the attitude of the father 
and mother toward the eoming of the children and to 
being parents; a summary is given in each case 
showing “ how the child’s behavior has grown out of 
his dissatisfaction in his parental relationship and 
the parents’ inability, beeause of their own emotional 
needs, to give the child the satisfaction for whieh he 
is seeking.” There are a closing chapter on evalua- 
tion of technique and a bibliography.—M. Goodrie 
(Clark). 


2976. Winzen, B. Ein Blick in das religiés-sitt- 
liche Leben des Jugendlichen. (A glance at the re- 
ligious and moral life of youth.) M. Gladbach: 
Kiihlen, 1931. Pp. 1771. M.440.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


[See also abstracts 2592, 2645, 2665, 2668, 2767, 
2772, 2773, 2784, 2796, 2813, 2830, 2839, 2855, 
2866, 2881, 2893, 2977, 2995, 3020.] 
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2977. Allers, R. Kleine casuistische Beitrige aus 
der psychotherapeutischen Praxis. (Short casuistic 
notes from psychotherapeutic practice.) Vjsch. f. 
Jugendkd., 1932, 2, 47-54.—Three cases are de- 
seribed: Carla did good written work in the Gym- 
nasium, but when asked a question grew pale and 
confused and never replied. Ill as a child, she had 
grown up without companions and later tyrannized 
over her family and friends. She was near the top 
of her class in the Volkschule and much praised at 
home. In the Gymnasium there were many above 
her, and her symptoms appeared and were explained 
as nervousness. A pre, 4 eure following a single 
interview with the physician may be attributed to the 
face-saving opportunity to change, or to a new orien- 
tation to the situation without ap to the nervous- 
ness excuse. Renate was addi to lies of the fan- 
tasy type and sometimes minor theft. She lived with 
her grandparents, very strictly guarded, with no 
amusement but day ing. Mathias was an ex- 
cellent student who when 23 years old suddenly de- 
veloped neurotic symptoms in regard to his studies 
because of secret opposition to a dominating father 
and distrust of his own ability. Being a very prom- 
ising and satisfactory student does not preclude 
psychopathic trends in the total personality —M. Lee 
(Chicago). 


2978. [Anon.] L’operosita pedagogica e didattica 
del Prof. Giulio Ferreri, direttore del R. Istituto 
Nazionale dei Sordomuti in Milano. (The peda- 


Milan.) Milan: Giuseppe, 1929. Pp. 21.—The book 
includes a bibliography of Ferreri’s work concerning 
the education of deaf mutes.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 
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2979. Barretto, A., & Costa, A. Ensaio de ap- 


chopathas d. Pernambuco, 1931, 1, 61-86.—/. W. 
Nagge (Chicago). 

Ore ene a eee oe ke. 
born, W. F., Freeman, F. N., 0. E., & Hen- 
mon, V. A. ©. Listener’s Notebook No. 5. chol- 
| Aare ste aey dies oe Freeman 

. 31.—An in 

and summaries of radio addresses by Judd (Psychol- 

of reading), Dearborn ( 
Fieeman (The ‘bases of ing), Seashore (The 
psychology of musical skills), Henmon (Individ- 
ual differences, their measurement and significance). 
The book is illustrated and each i 
by a short bibliography —N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2981. Bose, R. G. Character guidance for college 
students. Rel. Educ., 1932, 27, 223-224.—At Cali- 
fornia Christian College emphasis. is placed upon 
seven life experiences; viz., physical health, social 
behavior, citizenship, aoe of life, force- 
ful expression, appreciation of fine arts and litera- 
ture, and vocational guidance. The courses of in- 
struction, especially for the first two years, are ar- 
ranged to meet the need for these experiences. A 
seale is used upon which each student at the begin- 
ning of the junior year is rated through the coopera- 
tion of the whole faculty. The emphasis of the col- 
lege course is thus placed upon character rather than 
information. Students respond eagerly to this treat- 
ment, and the results are gratifying—J. P. Hylan 
(Stoneham, Mass.). 


2982. Brink, L. B. The fallacy of ability group- 
ing. School & Soc., 1932, 35, 427-429.—The objec- 
tions to ability grouping offered are as follows: 
“(1) The groups can not, except in a very large 
school, be organized with statistical validity. (2) 
Administrative difficulties still further interfere with 
effective grouping. (3) The bases of classification 
are not satisfactory. (4) Teaching procedures can 
be better adapted to individual needs a different 
method. (5) Whatever advantages eous 
groupings may have for the learmer are more than 
counterbalanced by inevitable losses.”—H. L. Koch 


personnel 
of higher learning. Rel. Educ., 1932, 27, 230-235.— 
SEE PEA 
aspects of personnel work employed in the col- 
leges. These were arranged in ten groups. To each 
group was assigned a standard number value. The 
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This is made up of counseling students on social 
perties 20 points, provisions for emotional ad- 
a rae i ing sex 


20 points, financial advice 20 points, and livi 
conditions 25 points. posite these standard values 
are placed i values of the i 


features of the institution to be rated —J. P. Hylan 
(Stoneham, Mass.). 


2984. Crawford, A. B. Educational personnel 
work; the field and its functions. Person. J., 1932, 
10, 405-410.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2985. Dearborn, W. F. Difficulties in learning. 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 9.—A 
radio discussion of difficulties in learning due pri- 
marily to ing and language handicaps.—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2986. De Sanctis, 8. Problemi psicotecnici della 
scuola e dell’ officina. (Psychotechnical problems 
of the school and factory.) Rass. med. appl. al lav. 
indus., 1931, 2, 319-321.—The author reports on the 
analogy between muscular and mental work, defends 
mass production, and expresses a desire for the for- 
mation of school classes for superior students. The 
application of the methods of professional orienta- 
tion makes possible in all fields the discovery and 
prompt utilization of the well-endowed. “The stu- 
dents should work under optimal conditions, but 
periodically they should work at their maximum” in 
order to be prepared for the exceptional conditions 
which life presents.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


2987. Douglass, H. R. Selecting college entrants. 
J. Higher Educ., 1932, 4, 179-184.—Critical analy- 
sis of the requirement of a specific pattern of a mini- 
mum number of eredits in certain secondary school 
subjects as a basis for college admission shows that 
the requirement bars certain superior students and 
allows entrance to of inferior ability. A com- 
prehensive study of student records at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon revealed no significant correlation. 
These results are substantiated by studies from seven 
—_ institutions —R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsyl- 
vania). 


2988. 
teaching in psychiatry.] Zh. nevro 
1931, No. 4, 3-5.—A. Yarmolenko ( 


2989. Engelhart, M. D. A summary of experi- 
mental in in arithmetic. Trans, Ili. 
State Acad, Sci., 1931, 24, 510-513.—-An attempt to 
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2990. Germain, J. La higiene mental y los prob- 
lemes educacionales. (Mental hygiene and educa- 
tional ) Rev. de ped., 1931, 10, 337-347.— 
A history of the mental hygiene movement and its 

i in educational problems on the occasion 
the National Week of Mental Hygiene in Spain.— 
L. E. Mira (Barcelona). 


2991. Grace, A. G. Individual differences in 
adults. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 179-186.—In a 
large adult population no relation is found between 
age and mental ability. The same is true for age and 
seore on the Thorndike test of word knowledge, and 
for race and word knowledge. Previous training and 
word knowledge are positively correlated. It is con- 
eluded that much educational effort is wasted in adult 
groups because of deficiency of vocabulary.—J. A. 
MeGeoch (Missouri). 


2992. Henmon, V. A. ©. Individual differences: 
their measurement and significance. Chicago: Univ. 
Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 10.—A radio discussion 
pointing out that, in the light of our knowledge of 
individual differences, the aim of education should be 
to select and fit people for occupations in line with 
their capacities, rather than to train intellects.—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2993. Judd, C. H. Psychology of reading. Chi- 
cago: Univ. Chieago Press, 1932. Pp. 7.—A radio 
address concerning the réle of eye movements in read- 
ing.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


2994. Judd, ©. H. Scientific studies of teaching. 
School & Soc., 1932, 35, 481-488.—An exposition of 
the question of the need for scientific studies of 
teaching.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2995. Keilhacker, M. The preferences of Ger- 
man pupils as to sex, age, and appearance of the 
teachers. Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 2, 25-45.— 
On the basis of analysis of 3967 pupils’ essays on 
“what I would like my teacher to be” conclusions 
are drawn that the ideal type of teacher changes with 
the physical and mental development of the pupil, 
that simply for teaching qualifications men are pre- 
ferred but as girls grow older they increasingly prefer 
women, that young and middle-aged teachers are 
unconditionally preferred to older and usually to 
“very young” ones, that outward appearances de- 
sired depend on the age and sex of the pupil.—XK. M. 
Cowdery (Stanford). , 


2996. Maller, J. B. The personality of Jewish 
college students. Jewish Educ., 1931, 3. Pp. 9.— 
The report of a study of some aspects of the person- 
ality of 200 Jewish students in secular schools. These 

ents were given a battery of tests covering Jew- 
ish background, Jewish knowledge, Jewish attitudes, 
and personal adjustments—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


2997. Messenger, H. R. Use of the probability 
table in eliminating poor students from teachers’ 
colleges. Trans. Ill. State Acad. Sci., 1931, 24, 506- 
509.—A study of the relationship between decile 
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positions of composite seores on a series of objective 
tests and high marks, on the one hand, and honor 
points received at the end of the first quarter, on the 
other, shows that the poorest students can easily be 
weeded out before entering. The tests used were 
Otis Self-Administering, Mills Selective Test of 
Fundamentals of Arithmetic, Cross English Test, 
Haggerty Reading Test and -Richards Ameri- 
ean History Test.—F. J. Gaudet (Dana). 

2998. Miiller, A. Abhidngigkeit der Schulleist- 
ungen von wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Einfliissen. 
(The dependence of scholastic achievement upon eco- 
nomic and social factors.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1932, 83, 119-196.—An exhaustive study of a group 
of 50 4th-grade girls, all from the same town, in the 
same school, in which all were under the same teacher 
and schoolroom conditions. A comprehensive sehed- 
ule for determining eeonomic and social status was 
developed. Correlation coefficients between the items 
were as follows: school achievement and income, .60; 
school achievement and social status, .70; income and 
social status, .82. Similar close relationships are 
found when other methods of treating the data are 
employed. A bibliography of 70 titles accompanies 
the article—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 


2999. Potthoff, E. F. Psychology of arithmetic in 
the light of recent experimentation. Trans. IIl. 
State Acad. Sci., 1931, 24, 524-527.—The author 
finds in looking over the literature on this subject 
that most of the work has had to do with the teach- 
ing of number combinations. He briefly summarizes 
the results of these studies on the difficulties of the 
various combinations and then goes on to a consid- 
eration of the results of experimentation on the teach- 
ing of these combinations. He reviews the work of 
Buckingham, Beito and Brueckner, and Olander. 
From the results of these studies he concludes that 
number combinations do not constitute so many sepa- 
rate and unrelated entities or bonds, but that there 
are interrelationships which the children grasp with- 
out specific drill upon them. Further research is 
necessary in order to determine just what these rela- 
tions are.—F. J. Gaudet (Dana). 


3000. Pressey, L. C.. & Ferguson, J. M. Student’s 
guide to efficient study. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, 1932. Pp. 39. $.35 (paper).—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 


3001. Selz, O. Institut fiir Psychologie und Pida- 
gogik der Handelshochschule Mannheim, Bericht 
iiber das Studienjahr 1930-31. (Institute for psy- 
chology and pedagogy of the Mannheim business 
high sehool. on the academic year 1930-31.) 
Visch. f. J Ey 1932, 1, 59-62.— elements of 
attention and the possibility of training it were the 
subjects of a doetor’s dissertation by H. Kindler. 
Students in the business school were given the Bour- 
don test. It was found that those of average intelli- 
gence were more satisfied, rapid and reliable in the 
routine office jobs than those of superior intelligence. 
The latter use too many checks on themselves and do 
not readily become automatic. Clara Bott did a 
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sonal S and see rer “She ser 
experience a oun 
that the only school marks that have a correlation of 
over .50 with success in the job are those for mathe- 
matics and handwriting. The investigation of Julius 
Bahle on the psychology of musical composition is 
eontinued.—M. Lee (Chicago). 

3002. Semans, H. H. Non-athletic phases of the 
recreational program in children’s institutions. J. 
Juv. Res., 1932, 16, 40-55.—The report purports to 
furnish suggestions for a pi me rage ihm 

rogram; to give a brief deseription of the recrea- 
tional Mh Bhag or proved most successful at the 
Whittier State School and fourteen private schools 
in the vieinity of Los Angeles; and to discuss briefly 
the aims and advantages of an adequate plan for 
recreation.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


3003, Steiner, M. A. Yearly variation in the 
average intelligence of pupils entering the first 
grade. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 161-172.—It is 
found, with groups varying in size from 35 to 57, that 
first-grade classes vary in mental ability from year 
to year by an amount sufficient to affect achievement 
through several later grades. The intelligence test 
seores of first e pupils are a partial indication 
of their success in later grades.—J. A. MeGeoch (Mis- 
souri). 


3004. Tumlirz, O. Das Problem der Begabtenteil- 
ung an den Osterreichischen Hauptschulen. (The 
problem of separation on the basis of native ability 
in the Austrian u schools.) Vjsch, f. Jugendkd., 
1932, 2, 21-38.—The establishment of the two-track 
upper school in Austria before the war in response to 
the demand for more elasticity in education has given 
rise to considerable discussion, with wide differences 
of opinion. The arguments for and against the 
system are reviewed, and the results are given of a 
questionnaire sent to the teachers in the schools. In 
this there is more favorable than unfavorable criti- 
cism; more advantages are listed for the gifted or A 
group than for the other, but the majority of in- 
struetors feel that the other group is not harmed 
The disadvantages most often cited are those of or- 
ganization. On the whole there is difficulty in cover- 
ing the required ground in the B group, a possible 
handicap for the average student who is the best in 
the group, and difficulty in changing from one grou 
to the other. The many other aspects are rhe | 
and the author’s recommendations are that the — 
school be no longer an en. school, that low- 
grade and psy thie dren be ex that 
the separation of the two groups should be based on 
theoretical-literary ability versus a technical-practical 
bent, and that usefulness for later life be emphasized 
as the distinguishing aim of the school—M. Lee 
(Chicago). 

3005. Walsh, J. J. Sex instruction. New York: 
Wagner, 1931. Pp. 222. $2.00.—(Not seen). 

3006. White, H. D. J. An of mental 
tests to university students. Part II. Brit. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1932, 2, 53-70.—Answers to questionnaires 
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from and interviews with students of the University 
of London who have taken an intelligence test indi- 
eate that those with low seores but good scholarship 
are more interested in their work, work longer hours, 
permit fewer distractions and concentrate on their 
work with better methods; that those with high 
seores but poor records have wider interests and 
abilities, but less often are working in chosen fields, 
are less healthy, are more distracted by other inter- 
ests and have not often selected their vocation, and 
are frequently.handicapped by mental disabilities of 
the anxiety type. A serious need for broad scientific 
gas guidance is stated—K. M. Cowdery (Stan- 
ord). 


[See also abstracts 2767, 2790, 2793, 2795, 2855, 
2915, 2930, 3029.] 
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3007. Adams, H. F. A non-intellectual generai 
factor. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 23, 173-178.—Cor- 
relations between length of hole and average number 
of strokes per hole in three major golf tournaments 
over the past 11 years lead to the conclusion “ that 
correlation coefficients are products of two numbers 
when the standards are identical either in form or in 
eontent and when the errors are uncorrelated. This 
conclusion would imply that the S methods 
were sound as methods, but that the application of 
sound methods to a limited range of the total field to 
which they may apply may lead to awkward and em- 
barrassing conclusions and to interpretations too 
narrow and limited to be true. Whenever there is 
ability, or capacity, or tendency to approximate any 
standard whatever, be it intellect or motor, or 
aesthetic, or humorous, so long as the standard is 
kept constant throughout, and so long as the errors 
are uncorrelated, the correlations will conform to the 
tetrad difference criterion.”—J. A. McGeoch (Mis- 
souri). 


3008. Baily, A. L. The analysis of covariance. 
J. Amer. Statis. Asso., 1931, 26, 424-435.—R. A. 
Fisher’s methods for the analysis of one variable are 
extended into the field of two variables, and applied 
to four problems in time series. The is of co- 
variance is based on three estimates of variance which 
ean be obtained from the parent population under 
the eondition of random sampling, viz., the covari- 
ance of all mn observations, the covariance of the m 
means, and the average of the m up covariances. 
The correlation and regression coefficients ean be esti- 
mated where the observations are known to be other 
than random.—£. B. Greene (Michigan). 


3009. Courtis, 8. A. La courbe de croissance et 
la determination inductive des éléments 
logiques. (The growth curve and the inductive de- 


“ mr) oN iene Seinen! aid experi q 
psy a 167-178.— i- 
mental psy have set out on a false which 
ean lead only to pseudo-science. To this 


state of affairs it is necessary to set out from verifi- 
able facts, from which concepts and theories can be 
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drawn inductively. One of these facts may be found 
in the growth curve of an organism, a curve which 
approximates a uniform and universal type. This is 

ease with the eruption of teeth and with many 


other biological gro phenomena, the deviation of 
which from theoretical predictions does not exceed 
2%. These growth phenomena may be effectively 
expressed in a mathematical form which includes 
three constants, representing the initial stage of de- 
velopment, the speed of growth, and the status at 
maturity; and three elements representing the com- 
plexity of the process, the quality of the growing or- 


gan and the influence of the environment, which 
also affect the period of maturation. But instead of 
being exp in size units, the effect of each of 


these elements must be measured in terms of the time 
ratios necessary for the same amount of growth. 
Growth will therefore be expressed in isochrones, or 
maturation units of a hundredth part of the total 
maturation period. It is in the substitution of these 
maturation units for size units that the author sees 
one of the remedies by which the biological sciences 
may be rescued from the jungle in which they have 
become lost at the present time—M. R. Lambercier 
(Geneva). 


3010. Croxton, F. E., & Stein, H. Graphic com- 
parisons by bars, squares, circles, and cubes. J. 
Amer, Statis, Asso., 1932, 27, 54-60.—550 observers 
attempted to estimate the size of a smaller figure in 
relation to a larger one when both were presented on 
a ecard. Bar figures were presented with the larger 
one above the smaller, and the other figures were pre- 
sented with the larger one to the left of the smaller. 
The results indicate that the bar figures give the most 
aceurate comparisons, the circles and squares less 
accurate and about equal, and the cubes least accu- 
rate. Mean errors and reliabilities of the differences 
are given, showing reliable differences between bars, 
squares, and cubes.—Z. B. Greene (Michigan). 


3011. Frish, R., & Mudgett, B. D. Statistical cor- 
relation and the theory of cluster types. J. Amer. 
Staiis, Asso., 1931, 26, 375-392.—Four cluster types 
are described which represent the main types of re- 
lationship between three or more variables in a popu- 
lation when each variable is linear in character: (1) 
the disorganized swarm with no systematic relation- 
ship between the variables; (2) the plane, which may 
contain none, one or two of the coordinate axes; (3) 
the rod, which may lie in none, one, or two of the co- 
ordinate planes; and (4) the point, which involves 
only one situation, a tiny ball around the origin where 
Oy os and gs are all approximately equal to zero. 
Algebraic interpretations are given for these types 


exists a linear d ency between those variables 
that are eebiceel tederledons in the least-square- 
ing procedure. An artificial problem illustrates 
one sort of difficulty, and a detailed criticism of an 
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article by H. I. Richards is ineluded.—2Z. B. Greene 
(Michigan). 


3012. Horst, P. Obtaining comparable scores from 
distributions of dissimilar shape. J. Amer. Statis. 
Asso., 1931, 26, 455-460.—* Whenever two or more 
distributions of raw seores are large enough to take 
definite but dissimilar shapes, it is desirable to make 
adjustments for the difference before combining the 
scores according to any weighting scheme.” A set of 
formulae are derived for transforming original 
seores into seores which approximate a normal dis- 
tribution with a standard deviation of unity. An 
illustration shows the conversion of raw intelligence 
test scores by this method from a skewed to a normal 
distribution form.—E, B. Greene (Michigan). 


3013. Hotelling, H. Frequency distribution. In: 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 6. New 
York: Macmillan, 1931. Pp. 484-489.—An analysis 
of the properties and the concept of frequency dis- 
tribution —B. Casper (Clark). 


3014. Leavens, D. H. Frequency distributions 
corresponding to time series. J. Amer. Statis. 
Asso., 1931, 26, 407-415.—Three types of time series 
are described and the corresponding frequency dis- 
tributions are obtained by differentiation: (1) The 
curve which is always concave toward the axis gives 
a U-shaped frequency distribution. “In the case of 
the sine curve the standard deviation is .7071 times 
the amplitude, or in other words the standard devia- 
tion and the probable error are equal.” (2) The 
time series curve consisting of zigzag straight lines 
gives a rectangular frequency distribution. (3) The 
time series curve always convex toward the axis gives 
a unimodal frequency distribution. It is ible 
that an extension of the above results to allow for 
irregular fluctuations normally distributed about the 
pure cycle curve may help in studying the eyelical- 
irregular fluctuations which are obtained in the ac- 
tual analysis of time series—E. B. Greene (Michi- 
gan). 


3015. Ogburn, W. F. Statistics and art. J. 
Amer. Statis. Asso., 1932, 27, 1-8.—The human mind 
has many distorting tendencies which have an emo- 
tional basis, and which lead to prejudices, “ As chil- 
dren we begin life as artists personifying nature. 
We grow up still twisting reality out of shape with 
our faith and belief, as idealists, optimists an i- 
mists, nervous, full of i inary fears, doing aw 
ean not to see life accurately.” The scientifie knowl- 
edge which is greatly needed concerning most of our 
social issues can come only from statistical pro- 
cedures.—E. B. Greene (Michigan). 


3016. Waite, W. C. Some characteristics of the 
graphic methods of correlation. J. Amer. Statis. 
Asso., 1932, 27, 68-70.—“ The graphic method will 
generally yield different results from the classical p 
cedure in the estimated values of Xz, 
correlation coefficient, and the sl of 
regression lines, except for the case where the 
pendent variables are uncorrelated. The results of 
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but yield different estimated values of X:e, indexes 
multiple correlation, and — of regression lines, 
if the order in which the independent variables are 
considered is changed.”—-E. B. Greene (Michigan). 

3017. Walker, H. M. A model to aid in teaching 
partial correlation. J. Amer. Statis. Asso., 1932, 
27, 71-73.—Seatter diagrams for height and weight 
for Glasgow school boys were placed on glass B ag-m 
8 by 20 inches, each plate containing the records for 
a single year group. The fines for height 
on weight and weight on height were of different 
colors. The plates were piled in order of age on a 
base of tracing cloth which showed the zero order r 
between height and weight. This model can be used 
to show the relation between two-way distributions 
and a third variable, the process of partialling out 
age, and the standard error of estimate for single 
seores.—E. B. Greene (Michigan). 

3018. Wilson, E. B., Hilferty, M. M., & Maher, H. 
©. Goodness of fit. J. Amer. Statis. Asso., 1931, 26, 
443-448.—The chi-square test of goodness of fit is 
critically examined, and several illustrations are 
given where the values of chi-square are not equal 
when the probabilities are equal.—Z. B. Greene 
(Michigan). 
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3019. Aranjo, M. Test illustrado de Ballard. 
(Ballard’s illustrated test.) Arch, d. Assist. a Psy- 
chopathas d. Pernambuco, 1931, 1, 47-55.—The au- 
thor describes the method of presenting and scoring 
the above tests.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). ‘ 

3020. Blanco, W. Les tests d’intelligence. (Tests 
of intelligence.) An. d@orient. prof., 1931, 4, 341- 
343.—A contribution to the Sixth International Con- 
ference of Psychotechnies at Barcelona, 1930, in 
which the author emphasizes the importance of ob- 
serving the child during his play for the study of his 
intelligence —L. E. Mira (Barcelona). 

3021. Cordeiro, Q. Test de vocabulario e intelli- 
gencia do Dr. ar (Simon’s ong of F pseeese | 
and intelligence.) Arch. d. Assist. a Psychopat 
Pernambuco, 1931, 1, 87-92—J. W. Nagge (Chi- 
cago). 


M. B. Environmental in mental test per- 
formance. Univ. Calif. Publ. L., 1932, 5, 63- 
99.—A study which attempts to ine “the na- 
ture and extent of en influences” on 
mental test performance. A comparison of perform- 

















made using the superior group on the Stanford-Binet 
and a formboard test in rural content. 
the latter the rural children wed a well-defined 
superiority. It is inferred that “a rural child moving 
to the city would increase his intelligence test scores 
merely as a result of environmental condi- 
tions.”—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3023. Mira, E. Un nouveau test pour l’explora- 
tion de l’affectivité. (A new test for the exploration 
of affectivity.) An. d’orient. prof., 1931, 4, 357-359. 
—A new test for examining the true affective reac- 
tions of an individual, which was presented at the 
Sixth International Conference of Peyeholehnics at 
Bareelona, 1930. This test, desi by the author 
as the test of “giving the blood,” aims to discover 
the egotistic and altruistic instincts of the subject, 
and the nature of these phenomena.—L. E. Mira 
(Barcelona). 


3024. Mira, E. Pruebas para el reconocimiento 
de la inteligencia abstracta. (Tests for the recog- 
nition of abstract intelligence.) Rev. de ped., 1931, 
10, 49-56.—Intelligence, according to the author, is 
a result of several neuro-psychical dispositions which 
make it possible for the individual to resolve new 
problems, using his former reactions adjusted and 
combined to conform to the new situation. In any 
event, intelligence is not a f. or structure, but is 
only a capacity to use personal experience for the 
solution of new situations. Consequently, the gen- 
erally intelligent or generally stupid person does not 
exist; there are only individuals who are intelligent 
or stupid in regard to one kind of work, and the 
task of the investigator is to determine precisely 
which of the multiple kinds of intelligence the subject 
possesses. This multiplicity is the major proof of 
the usefulness of vocational guidance. The author 
describes four tests for the analysis of general in- 
telligence applied in the Institute of Vocational Guid- 
ance at_Barcelona for some time with excellent re- 
sults. The tests described are as follows: (1) a test 
of differentiation between two words ding 
to similar concepts (for children over 12) ; (2) a test 
involving choice of action in a complex situation; 
(3) a test of relations between cause and effect, which 
consists of arranging a series of drawings in causal 
sequence, and (4) an analogy test.—L. FE. Mira (Bar- 
celona). 

3025. Oliveira, M. O test “Alpha.” (The Alpha 
test.) Arch. d. Assist. a Psychopathas d. Pernam- 
buco, 1931, 1, 40-46.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 
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was told the child as the object was presented. All 
x rs which were heavy were called “fa,” those 
ighter were called “de.” The child was then asked, 
“By what means do you recognize all the objects 
which are called ‘fa’?” The results of the tests have 
been correlated with teachers’ judgments concerning 
the child. The following theories in regard to the 
structure of intelligence are given by the author: 
there is a predominance of intuitive thinking, and a 
limited aecomplishment in abstraction; logical think- 
ing is not yet developed, and there is a strong ten- 
dency toward perseveration in children of about ten 
or eleven years of age.—D. S. Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 


3027. Pedersen, M. Le test de Dearborn appliqué 
& des écoliers norvégiens. (The Dearborn test ap- 

lied to Norwegian pupils.) Arch. de psychol., 1931, 
8, 179-188.—The author on two occasions tested the 
pupils of the public schools of Trondhjem. The first 
time, 361 chil of six to eight years gave a normal 
curve, which had, however, a slightly inferior mean, 
due probably to the fact that more than half the sub- 
jects came from a poor environment. This seemed 
to confirm other results secured from 882 children 
six to nine years old from all the publie schools of 
the city. In all cases it appeared that the test was 
a little more difficult in its Norwegian form than in 
the original; the average IQ was 98. The author then 
studied the influence of age upon variability; she 
found also a certain parallelism in the ranks of 
the separate schools in average IQ and their ranks 
in physical level as judged by weight. The average 
correlation between the tests and the teachers’ judg- 
ments was .46, and the discrepancies were large 
enough to show that the teachers did not allow suffi- 
ciently for the ages of the pupils. The author con- 
eludes her study by examining the percentages of 
solutions to Dearborn’s test elements according to the 
number of points secured by 172 seven-year-olds. 
The results are in general inferior to those of Ter- 
man, due to the fact that group tests generally give 
less satisfactory results than individual tests—M. R. 
Lambercier (Geneva). 

3028. Pernambucano, U., & Campos, A. O test 
“A bola e o campo” em criancas de 12 e 13 annos. 
(The ball-and-field problem applied to children in 
the twelfth and thirteenth years.) Arch. d. Assist. 
a Psychopathas d. Pernambuco, 1931, 1, 34-36.— 
This is a short discussion of the ball-and-field prob- 
lem and its value as an exercise in mental testing.— 
J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 

3029. Pernambucano, U., & Oliveira, M. Quo- 
cientes de intelligencia em escolares do Recife. (In- 
telligence quotients in Recife students.) Arch. d. 
Assist. a Psychopathas d. Pernambuco, 1931, 1, 56- 
60.—J. W. Nagge (Chicago). 


3030. Rosenblum, A. “ Kontrolltest” als Prii- 
fungsmethode der Testhomogenitit. A control 
test as a testing method for test homogeneity.) Zsch. 
f. angew. Psychol., 1931, 40, 493-502.—The analogies 
tests, to the authors, are sometimes worked 
by less intelligent subjects as association tests rather 








, 
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than the more difficult analogies tests, e.g., by under- 
lining cold instead of warm as the solution for the 
problem: sugar:bitter=ice:? In order to show 
objectively that these mistakes appear, a control ex- 
periment was carried out by eliminating the first pair 
of words and telling the ome to cross out the word 
most suitable to the single word given, in the control 
group, and having the experimental group solve the 
analogies in the usual manner. The figures show 
that in the analogies test the correct word was se- 
lected by 55% of the subjects and the surrogative 
word by 31%, but the surrogative word was selected 
63% of the time when it was demanded. The con- 
clusion was that association was used often for soiu- 
tions which demanded fine analogies.—D. S. Oberlin 
(Bryn Mawr). 

3031. Thomson, G. H. The standardization of 
group tests and the scatter of intelligence quotients. 
A contribution to the theory of examining. Part I. 
Brit. J. Educ. Psychol., 1932, 2, 92-112.—Defines 
the standardization of an intelligence test. Points 
out that the change in system in English schools at 
age eleven complicates the obtaining of adequate 
samples of children near that age. Straightforward 
standardizing means finding the average seore for 
each level and plotting a line to give intermediate 
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year may serve as a basis for extended lines; direct 
i ith Binet examinations or with other 


f 
at age eleven tend to be flatter than the line at that 
level derived by connecting the annual means over a 
wider range.—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


3032. Wells, F. L. Army Alpha—revised. Per- 
son. J., 1932, 10, 411-417.—The five forms of Army 
Alpha were each recast into a form designed for more 
convenience in giving and scoring, while preserving 
the existing norms for total scores. Comparisons 
with the original Army Al involving a total of 
some 1200 subjects show su tially similar corre- 
lations of Army Alpha against the revision and Army 
Alpha against itself, so that the scores are, in the 
upper 25 per cent range, eomparable for all practical 
purposes. The economy of the revision in ease of 
giving and scoring is considerable.—(Courtesy 
Person. J.). 


[See also abstracts 2666, 2716, 2848, 2921, 2935, 
2991, 3003, 3006.) 
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